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Fact or Fallacy? 


Opinions that must be weighed, not counted. 


Inflexible science says: “Moderate user, keep off! for at least four 
hours after a dose of alcohol formerly considered permissible, you, as a 
motor vehicle operator may well be considered a ‘menace to society.’ ” 

Dr. FRANCIS G. BENEDICT, of the Nutrition Laboratory of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


If the law were changed, we’d have to shut down our plants. Every- 
thing in the United States is keyed up to a new pace which started with 
Prohibition. The speed at which we run our motor cars, operate our in- 


tricate machinery, and generally live, would be impossible with liquor. 


No, there is no chance even of modification. 
HENRY FORD. 


Undoubtedly not less than $5,000,000,000 a year which would nor- 
mally be expended on alcoholic drinks is being diverted by the Prohibition 
situation to other classes of commodities and to saving. Place whatever 
estimate you like on the amount of bootleg liquor sold in this country 
and I am sure you will admit, as I have been forced to admit, that a re- 
turn to the liquor consumption of the pre-Volstead days would mean sev- 
eral billions of dollars less business in home furnishings, automobiles, 
musical instruments, radio, travel, amusements, jewelry, insurance, edu- 
cation, books. and magazines. 

Dr. PAUL H. NySTROM, Professor of Marketing of the 
School of Business of Columbia University. 


With the coming of Prohibition it was believed in many quarters that 
the throwing of so many saloon corners on the market would cause a 
sharp decline in values, which would also have a bad effect on other prop- 
erties. Such, however, has not been the case. We found that the saloons 
were not the only class of business desirous of obtaining corner locations 
and paying well for them. Today the value of practically every corner 
formerly used for dispensing liquor has increased from two to four times. 


JOSEPH E. GILBERT, Architect and Builder. 


Alcohol has little place in modern scientific medicine as a therapeutic 
agent. At the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago, where we take care of 
more than twelve thousand patients a year, we have not yet prescribed 
through the drug room. of the hospital a single bottle of alcoholic liquor 
since the passage of the prohibition amendment, and this is not due to 
any regulation against the use of alcohol. It is due to the fact that there 
is little or no logical or scientific reason for the internal administration 
of alcohol in the modern treatment of disease. 

ARTHUR DEAN BEVAN, M. D., Professor of Surgery Rush 
Medical College, Surgeon Presbyterian Hospital. 


Those who still crave alcohol must acquire self-discipline before they 
attain the civilized standard. For them prohibition is necessary. 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


The two race destroyers are liquor and war. The battle against 
them will be fought out in this young Republic unless it become choked 
with prosperity. 

RICHARD COBDEN, on a visit to the United States in 1835. 
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Devoted to the Concerns of the Student Christian Movement 
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Editorials 


WO of our best friends have the past month 

been made bishops in the Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Scarlett of Missouri and Bishop Hobson 
of Southern Ohio have proved themselves by 
many acts to have a real concern for the inter- 
denominational work of the Student Association 
Movement and for its share in building up the 
Universal Church which haunts all our dreams. 
Bishop Hobson was formerly a secretary of the 
Association at Yale, a member of the National 
Student Committee and more recently a Student 
Movement Associate. We congratulate with 
equal warmth our friends on their high election 
and the Episcépal Church on this renewed evi- 
dence of its capacity to recognize and promote 
its promising younger leaders. 


T is fitting that Dr. John R. Mott should have 

his portrait painted and most fitting that the 
Student Christian Movement of the world should 
initiate the project and pay for the painting. 
When he resigned two years ago as Chairman 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation Dr. 
Mott brought to an official close an epoch of stu- 
dent leadership without precedent and one which 
seldom if ever will be duplicated. He is happy 
however to discover that, freed of many official 
duties, he is now doing more actual work with 
students that at any time since 1915—and we 
are daring enough to hope for more of his help 
next year. Any friends of Dr. Mott who have 
not yet contributed to the fund for the portrait 
which is now being painted in London By Sir 
William Orpen are asked to send a check at once 
to David R. Porter, Treasurer, care of THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN. 


HE newspapers report radical changes in the 

Philadelphian Society, which is the college 
Y. M. C. A. at Princeton. Our intercollegiate 
fellowship is always made more interesting and 
distinguished by the participation of Princeton 
men. The Philadelphian Society for a hundred 
years has had an influence both without and 
within the college—an influence always stirring 


and helpful and not infrequently revolutionary 
and epoch-making. We have been led to think 
of men like Luther Wishard, Cleveland Dodge, 
Max Chaplin, George Perkins, Richard Cleveland, 
Henry Van Dusen, Sam Shoemaker and Norman 
Thomas as among God’s good gifts to the world. 
Each one of these leaders of men admits a debt 
to that indispensable training in personal respon- 
sibility which, supplementing the university itself, 
is uniquely afforded by the kind of voluntary en- 
terprise which the Student Movement is. We may 
rest assured that whatever is vital in Princeton’s 
corporate spirit life will flow within banks made 
by God and not by men, and our confidence for 
the continuance of Princeton’s gifts to the na- 
tional Movement may well rest upon the friendly 
and earnest concern of Dean Wicks and the board 
of the Philadelphian Society. 


HERE is abroad an assumption that the Pro- 

hibition question can be settled on the basis 
of opinion. This, we seem to be saying, is a great 
political issue. We need to determine whether 
there is now a majority sentiment favorable to 
the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 
or to its repeal, and that will settle it! Much 
of the recent discussion in Washington has been 
on this basis. Testimony by the mile and oratory 
by the ton have been released on both sides with- 
out touching the real issue. That issue is not 
the political question of Prohibition but the 
scientific question of alcoholism. To attempt to 
deal with the rightness or wrongness of alcohol 
on the basis of opinion is sheer national stupidity. 
A thousand or a million wrong opinions are just 
that many wrong opinions—nothing more. What 
we need is facts. Genuine social progress can 
be made on no other foundation. 

Fortunately, the facts are available and they re- 
veal with certainty that the use of alcohol for bev- 
erage purposes is a sure way to physical and 
social ill-health. Personal liberty in the face of 
these scientific findings is the liberty to shorten 
one’s own life and to endanger the life of others— 
nothing short of that. It is particularly for the 
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more educated and socially enlightened groups 
in America to see that progress toward a better, 
healthier, happier social order is achieved. Un- 
fortunately these groups now are strangely in- 
articulate on this major social question of the 
present generation. We need a new crusade of 
education on the facts of alcohol or we will be 
in danger of being swept back into a social] situa- 
tion far more disastrous and racially suicidal 
than that from which, through national prohibi- 
tion, we have so painfully but successfully 
climbed. This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is 
a contribution to that crusade but it is more than 
that; it is a challenge to our readers and the 
members of our Christian Associations to arouse 
themselves and get into the fray while yet it is 
day. Facts, social ideals and Christian vision 
offer the only possible answer to this question 
of tremendous implications. 


F any one is dubious about the possibility of 

abolishing war from the face of the earth let 
him examine what has been happening the past 
two decades with reference to freshmen. Time 
was when freshman orientation was accomplished 
(for men students!) by the laying on of barrel 
staves and immersion in the nearest and coldest 
pond. Those were the hardy days of direct action 
and the survival of the fittest. Activity within 
the dean’s office was of necessity directed largely 
toward the establishment of restraints, first on 
the aggressive sophomores, then on the retaliating 
freshmen. In the process class spirit and college 
loyalty gradually, painfully but surely were in- 
culecated and vindicated. But this old order is 
passing; has indeed passed entirely in the great 
majority of our institutions of higher education. 


It is to the credit both of the college adminis- 
trations and of the voluntary organizations like 
the Christian Associations and the church groups 
which pioneered in the field of freshman orienta- 
tion all through this rough-and-tumble period that 
the colleges themselves now are so actively con- 
cerned in meeting this problem of the new stu- 
dent. Everywhere we see new Freshman Weeks; 
Freshman Retreats; Orientation Courses and the 
like—evidencing a new attitude toward the fresh- 
man based on a new knowledge of his problems. 
That many of these courses are little more than 
highly concentrated batteries of speeches, lectures 
and instructions, must not obscure the great gains 
they constitute. As a matter of fact we are wit- 
nessing merely the beginnings of a new move- 
ment the vanguard of which is leading out in the 
direction of a new personalization of education. 
Whether or not it will prevail is problematical—in 
the face of the tremendous growth in college en- 
rollments; the emphasis upon vocational educa- 


tion; the necessity upon professors to make a 
name for themselves in research. But any ten- 
dency toward a rediscovery of the personal needs 
of individual students is worthy of recognition 
and support. 

The duty of the Christian Associations clearly 
is to continue their work of befriending the in- 
coming freshmen, introducing them to those in- 
fluences in college life and drawing out those 
capacities which make for stalwart Christian 
character. No way more effective has been dis- 
covered than in informal groups of freshmen led 
by upperclassmen or sympathetic members of the 
faculty in a first-hand study of the life of Jesus. 
It is to be hoped that this coming fall, coupled 
with practical acts of friendly service will be a 
wide use of this centrally important, effective, 
tested method of building up creative centers for 
high Christian living. 





(Clipped from the current collegiate press) 
No FEATHER IN OUR CAP 


That America has lost a great opportunity at 
the London Naval Conference there can be no 
doubt. And at the base of the whole matter lie 
the instructions given the delegates before they 
left. These were to secure parity first and re- 
duction next—but parity anyhow. And it is in 
a deliberate choice of parity that we have lost 
the opportunity to apply the reduction principle. 

When Mr. MacDonald came to this country he 
magnanimously offered us parity; it was a grace- 
ful gesture, coming from the leader of the country 
that has reduced her armament more materially 
than any other since the war. But instead of re- 
plying with equal grace that since we had gotten 
along so far without parity we could afford to 
refuse his generous offer, we clutched at the word 
parity; and it has been echoed by our delegates 
ever since. 

Just exactly why we need parity with Great 
Britain has never been pointed out. The big navy 
adherents shout about security, but our security 
has been pretty well maintained for a hundred 
and fifty years without parity, and this includes 
a time when we had a pretty substantial share of 
the world’s trade under our wing. The truth of 
the matter is that prestige has been confused 
with security. And prestige constitutes a rather 
unstable platform base when the peace of the 
world may eventually hang in the balance. 

Without our insistence on parity we might have 
gone into the conference with clean hands. Then 
with reduction as our guiding principle we could 
have exercised a moral pressure on France which 
now we cannot logically do. 


—Cornell Sun. 
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What Should Students Do About 
Prohibition ? 


The Editors asked a number of students to reply constructively 
to this question. 


greatest has said that 
KJ drinking started because 
mankind wanted to stop think- 
ing—and booze automatically 
stops the thinking process! A 
chief cause of drinking in the 
average college is the student’s 
contention that he is a free in- 
dividual; he may do what he 
pleases, regardless of the reflec- 
tion on himself and his institu- 
tion. Thus, the first great service that the col- 
lege can render in the cause of prohibition is to 
train the younger generation in the ways of the 
old system as well as the new. No sane individual 
would willingly return to the old regime. Only 
a few days ago, listening in on a barbershop dis- 
cussion of drinking, it was clear that the students 
who participated knew very little about the con- 
ditions of either the old system or the new. The 
students seemed to think that there was more 
drinking on the university campus than there had 
ever been at any other time; but the barbers, 
mature men, took the opposite view. They had 
known the college in the “good old days.” 

The college faculty can do much to mold the 
student opinion. College students can, in turn, 
through association with other individuals, mold 
their own opinions. If the American colleges 
should take a definite stand in favor of prohibi- 
tion, there is little doubt that sentiment would 
grow in all other social groups, decade by decade, 
and eventually dominate the nation. Those who 
fail to take this step in the advancement of train- 
ing the younger generation regarding prohibition 
are definitely choosing to occupy a secondary 
position in the educational world. 

Some students believe that the faculty of any 
college might set up an enforcement organization 
on their particular campus and have this as the 
ideal of the entire United States. Some have 
suggested that a strict expulsion from college be 
employed in order to enforce the Supreme Court 
order. This rule has been tried successfully in 
many of the colleges of the south. Yet, they tell 
us that we cannot be made sober by an act of 
the government. But it has been shown, and is 
being proved again and again, that a people can 
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Virgil Couch 





be made sober by an act of the national govern- 
ment. Just so a college can be made sober by an 
act of its administrative body. 

If the American college will provide adequate 
training in the ways of both systems, and at the 
same time attempt to have a method of strict 
enforcement, the coming generation will be free 
from the habit that has brought shame and death 


to so many. 
VIRGIL L. CoucH. 
Univ. of Kentucky. 


Get the Facts! 


F a college student after fair 
investigation and inspection 

finds the facts to point to an 
antagonistic attitude toward 
Prohibition, then let him be 
against Prohibition. But by all 
means, let him get hold of the 
facts. 

An excellent source for facts 
on both sides of the Prohibition 
question is Irving Fisher’s re- 
cently published book The Noble Experiment. In 
this volume the author puts “wet” evidence 
parallel with the “dry” side and leaves the reader 
to judge for himself. 

We students are prone to permit our campuls 
portals to limit our national perspective on the 
subject of Prohibition. Colleges and universities 
necessarily recruit the larger part of their con- 
stituencies from the wealthier classes; particu- 
larly is this true in the East. We look upon our 
own environments, perceive them to be distinctly 
“wet,” and immediately commit the intellectual 
fallacy of inferring that conditions throughout 
the nation are as those about us. This accusation 
takes on an added significance when we remember 
that by far the greatest percentage of drinking, 
ninety to ninety-five percent, is done by the upper 
classes in society—those from which we come and 
among whom we live. 

Let us be impartial, dispassionate, and intelli- 
gent in our consideration of the Prohibition ques- 
tion. Let us not bridge the gap between our prej- 
udices and our intelligence with a sentimental 
platitude. Let us investigate, find out for our- 


Paul W. Hoon 
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selves, submerge ourselves into the consideration 
and then obey the dictates of our intelligence. I 
have no fear but that the result will be a recogni- 
tion of Prohibition as a basic thread in the fabric 
of most that is conducive to the welfare of the 
greatest number of people. 
PAUL W. HOON. 

Yale, 1931 


From Theory to Action 


U NDERGRADUATES and 
professors today are dis- 
turbed about the Prohibition 
situation and are looking for 
some positive ethic in regard to 
the present law. There are 
three ways one might suggest by 
which those who are dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs, 
yet friendly to the law’s major 
intent, can help to make conditions better. In 
the first place, undergraduates can try to correct 
certain prevalent misconceptions about Prohibi- 
tion that exist on every campus: 

(a) The misconception that a prohibitory 
law curtails personal liberty. It is doubtful 
whether a man, or anyone about him, has much 
personal liberty when he is drunk. One suspects 
he will not be free until he is sober. Because we 
discovered that the liquor traffic, in this nation 
at least, meant the systematic commercialization 
of intemperance, we decided to outlaw it as an 
anti-social institution. We learned from long 
experience that if men drank at all they would 
drink to excess, and because a man who has 
drunk to excess is a menace to the personal liberty 
of those about him we are trying to abolish the 
source of the difficulty. As John Stuart Mill 
pointed out, “My liberty ends where it begins to 
involve the possibility of ruin to my neighbor.” 
Everyone is desirous of freedom, but the way to 
it does not lie through an individual self-asser- 
tion that is unmindful of the needs of others. 
What we need today is free men with a social 
conscience. 

(b) The misconception that law should have 
nothing to do with morality. It is doubtless true 
that men cannot be made wholly moral by lay, 
but it is equally true that law can help them to be 
moral. As an ally of education and moral suasion, 
and the creation of social conditions which are 
favorable to the development of upright char- 
acter, law is indispensable. There is no virtue 
in protecting by law agencies that detract from 
the social welfare and make it harder for people 
to live decently. No one would hold that the 
worse the world is, the better the opportunity 
for the growth of noble lives... The liquor traffic 





W. H. Hadnut 


would like to be able to say to every passer-by, 
“Look at me, I have a good moral character as- 
signed to me by the law!” But no, liquor creates 
moral alternatives to which the law cannot be 
oblivious, and social conditions which the law 
cannot sanction. Of course law alone cannot 
make men sober, but it certainly can make thou- 
sands of them drunk if it legalizes the liquor 
traffic. There is no compelling reason why the 
law should promote drunkenness, and thus help 
to debauch the very society whose welfare it is 
supposed to safeguard. If the power of the state 
should not be enlisted in behalf of righteousness, 
then for what cause should it be enlisted? Any 
nation which legalizes anti-social practices or in- 
stitutions, thereb) failing to support the strength 
and succeeding in fostering the weakness of its 
citizens, surrenders one of its most fundamental 
claims upon the respect of mankind. 


(c) The misconception that modified Prohibi- 
tion would be an improvement. We forget that 
many forms of liquor control were tried in this 
country, and none proved satisfactory. Dry com- 
munities found they were not free to be dry if 
their neighbors were wet. Long experience has 
taught us that “the only alternative to Prohibi- 
tion is permission.” Thus it is not altogether 
clear how any plan to make liquor more accessible 
will either decrease drunkenness or mitigate the 
drink evil in any way. Of course the present law 
is not the last word, but before a radical change 
can be seriously contemplated, a convincing sub- 
stitute must be offered. A national law should 
be replaced, not repealed. If a better law can 
be framed, more designed to eliminate that 
drunkenness which the liquor interests them- 
selves profess so heartily to deplore, by all means 
let it come to the light. Until such time, let us 
support the present law, and have done with the 
tendency to abandon whatever the friends of 
liquor will not obey. 


Again, undergraduates can help to make the 
present situation better by not using liquor them- 
selves. Their primary job while in college is to 
learn how to think, not how to drink. It is most 
doubtful whether students drink more now than 
they did before Prohibition. They may drink 
more heavily when they drink, but they do not 
drink as often. What bootlegging there is in col- 
lege communities today could hardly flourish were 
it not for the fact that many students are willing 


_to say, “The law be damned! I am going to have 


my drink.” There would be no bootleggers if 
there were no bootbuyers. It would be well to 
bear in mind the fact that the criminal activities 
of college bootleggers are made possible by stu- 
dents who put the inviolability of personal desire 
above the sanctity of the common good, and by 
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their purchase of liquor register their vote of 
confidence in a traffic that has become a crime of 
civilization. 

Finally, present conditions may be improved 
if students will actively support the enforcement 
of the law in their several local situations. By 
upholding the purpose of the law, which is the 
extinction of the commercialized liquor traffic, 
and by being sympathetic with its spirit, no mat- 
ter what the defects of its present codification, 
they can help to create a morale which will make 
possible a constructive solution. Prohibition 
should not be looked upon as a program of na- 
tional asceticism, but rather as a tentative effort 
at a particular social discipline that will ulti- 
mately aid our whole political task. The amount 
and character of its devastating effects upon peo- 
ple are what determined the outlawry of the 
liquor traffic, and we can discover nothing in the 
character of the traffic today which would lead 
us to be in favor of its reinstatement. There is 
a widespread conviction today that the evils in 
the present situation are due not so much to 
prohibition enforcement as to the lack of it. Our 
government is being challenged by organized 
criminals, and it can hardly surrender. Even if 
it did away with the law it would not do away 
with the criminals. Prohibition is at present sub- 
sidizing them, and students can help materially 
to change this situation. We must back up the 
government in this, and have faith that a law 
dictated by social vision is basically right. 


WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR. 
Union Theol. Seminary 





Education Needed 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The one great purpose for attending college 
is expressed by Percy Marks: ‘We come to col- 
lege to learn how to live.” Without a doubt that 
is the one great reason. The habits we form in 
college will be our habits of later life. If we 
learn to obey laws now we will always obey them. 
What one person does is an influence for another 
to do the same thing. 

There is only one thing for the colleges to do 
about the Eighteenth Amendment and that is 
to educate the student that the use of intoxicating 
liquor is harmful. “Two generations back it was 
called a food, a stimulant and a medicine. Its 
use was advocated for shock, blood poisoning, 
pneumonia and consumption. In fact it was used 
for anything and everything. Today it is gener- 
ally known that it damages body tissues and im- 
pairs functions to such a degree that it is unwise 
to use it as a beverage, unsafe to use it as a medi- 
cine and stupid to depend upon it for stimula- 
tion.” 

If the people of the United States want Pro- 
hibition it is up to the colleges to educate the stu- 
dent that, for his well-being and for the sake of 
the race, Prohibition is necessary. Without the 
cooperation of the student little can be accom- 
plished, for the attitude of our college youth to- 
ward law is all-important. 

PORTER W. POWERS. 
Boston University. 
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“The “Good Old Days 


An Interview with Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg 
By Charles T. Brewster 


tion is benefiting our coun- 

try,” said Mr. Stagg. We 
were seated in the parlor of 
his home on a quiet Sunday 
evening. One leg hung com- 
fortably over the arm of his 
chair, he willingly submitted 
himself to questions as if he had 
all the time in the world to give 
to such an important issue as 
Prohibition. From that chair he 
could survey with his mind’s eye 
many years of experience—his 
boyhood days in West Orange, 
New Jersey; those baseball and 
football seasons at Yale when he 
first won fame; that period of 
thirty-eight years during which 
he has been football coach and 
director of athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

This son of a West Orange 
cobbler demands high scholastic standing and co- 
operative team-work by his athletes. In his ad- 
ministration of athletics he has emphasized their 
character-building aspect. To him is due much 
of the credit for the development of the intra- 
mural athletic program. One suspects that he 
holds to honestly tested convictions as tenaciously 
as he would hold the line in a football game. He 
has always been an ardent supporter of the 
Church, and while at Yale he thought seriously 
of entering the ministry. His favorable attitude 
toward Prohibition is based on steadfast loyalty 
to high convictions. 

“What exactly do you think Prohibition has 
accomplished?” I asked. Chicago’s Grand Old 
Man replied, “There has been a tremendous gain 
in social and economic conditions among the 
poorer classes as a result of Prohibition, and the 
children have profited thereby. The children are 
growing up with a much fairer chance to bridge 
the span between childhood and manhood. Con- 
ditions are much better than they were when I 
was a boy. In those days in the community where 
I lived it was as common for boys to carry pails 
of beer as to lug coal or cordwood.” 

“How serious was the drinking problem during 
your years at Yale?” “There was always con- 
siderable convivial drinking, but never any one 
day when all the students were expected to get 


“Tho confident that Prohibi- 
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drunk as I understand was the 
custom in one college. The heavy 
drinkers did not survive their 
graduation by many years. On 
the other hand my class-mates, 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale 
and Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson, and others who ab- 
stained from drink, are still well 
and strong. Our early reunions 
were terrible, but the amount of 
drinking at the more recent re- 
unions has decreased.” 

“How much stock do you take 
in the straw-votes taken on the 
Prohibition question?” “My con- 
tact with student groups over a 
long period of years has led me 
to recognize that students are 
apt to be extremely liberal on 
questions like this. Conse- 
quently I am not surprised if 
surveys of student opinion in- 
dicate that a large percentage of the students 
of America are ‘wet.’ Many of their elders, 
while good people, lack the determination to take 
a definite stand against a storm of popular 
protest.” 

“At Washington you stated that drinking is 
not a problem at the University of Chicago, and 
that only a very small percentage of the students 
drink at all. How did you arrive at this con- 
clusion?” “I followed this method of analysis: 
The total enrollment at the university during the 
year 1928-29 was 14,433. Of this number the 685 
divinity students, the 265 students in the Social 
Service School, and the 7,566 women, may be con- 
sidered as mostly outside the drinking group. The 
Bureau of Self-Help informed me that 65%- 
70% of the students work part-time, and recalling 
my own experience in working my way through 
college I concluded that not many of these stu- 
dents would or could spend their money for drink. 


Stagg 


Since 46% of the students come from Chicago 


and so live at home, I believe that home influence 
would control about half of this number. Then 
I made inquiries of fraternity members, and found 
that the amount of drinking varied considerably 
with the different fraternities, but nowhere was 
it excessive.” 

‘Do you feel that the University of Chicago 
represents a sufficiently typical cross-section of 
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American college life?” “In making my state- 
ment regarding the University of Chicago I draw 
no generalizations for the country as a whole. I 
simply state the facts as I have been'able to dis- 
cover them in Chicago. I recognize that condi- 
tions in different parts of the country and at dif- 
ferent colleges vary, although I believe that drink- 
ing is generally a metropolitan problem. This 
accounts partly for its prevalence among the col- 
leges along the Atlantic Seacoast. From the state- 
ments made by Coach Roper of Princeton, I judge 
that drinking is much more of a problem in the 
colleges of the East than it is in those of the Mid- 
dle West. In the East it appears to be good form 
to defy the law.” 

“Has Prohibition caused an increased disregard 
for law?” “No. The reaction to the strain of 
the World War has been responsible in part for 
the widespread disobedience of law. After the in- 
tense patriotism and anxiety of the war period 
the American people went wild over pleasure. 
During the war, women were taken out of the 
home to carry on the work of the men who had 
gone overseas. This, together with their enfran- 
chisement, brought a free attitude towards smok- 
ing and drinking. At the same time the auto- 
mobile was being more and more used, and it 
gave people greater freedom. In this period of 
reaction against the restraints of law, Prohibition 
has been a Godsend. I hate to think of what 
might have happened if we had not had Pro- 
hibition.” 

“Had the way been adequately prepared for Pro- 
hibition when the eighteenth amendment was 
passed in 1918?” “As early as 1912 a friend pre- 


dicted to me that national Prohibition would come 
within a few years. I did not believe him at the 
time, but that experience indicates that some peo- 
ple realized that powerful forces were rapidly 
bringing the issue to a head.” 

“Is the eighteenth amendment unconstitutional 
as an infringement upon the rights of personal 
liberty?” “Certainly not. That notion is pure 
bunk. The individual has no rights which entitle 
him to endanger the welfare of the group. The 
purpose of law is to insure fair treatment and 
safety in society. The eighteenth amendment is 
directed to serve this end.” 

“How has Prohibition affected the privileged 
class?” “Drinking has always been common in 
the privileged class, but now it is largely restricted 
to that class. Recently I attended a reception for 
another football coach. The host and hostess 
were of the special privileged class. Various kinds 
of liquors and cocktails were served and I ob- 
served that nearly everyone except the two foot- 
ball coaches drank. It is not the fault of Pro- 
hibition that the special privileged class exists; 
it always has existed and always will. Because 
the idle rich, the ne’er-do-wells, the special privi- 
leged class and the follow-tails break the prohibi- 
tion law, the law still will not be a failure. The 
great mass of people in the United States, in my 
judgment, are strong for the law and will con- 
tinue to be despite the massed attack which is 
being made upon it. The great body of our Amer- 
ican people will insist on having their children 
grow up under conditions which will give them 
equal opportunity for a fair start in life and pro- 
tect them while they are getting it.” 
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Upon her ARRIVAL fora COVCERT toux-. 


(From The Gotham Chronical, 1850) 
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“What the College Polls Really Mean 








By Lofton S. Wesley 


Poll results in “Wringing Wet Win 
Organization of Opinion ... Overwhelming Wet Vote . 


. . « Nation Wide Undergraduate 
. . Thirteen Col- 


leges, Amherst, Assumption, Brown, Colgate, Cornell, Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Lafayette, Michigan, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, and Purdue, voted wet while one college, the University of Penn- 
sylvania registered a dry vote .. . Over 15,000, representing 64% of 24,000 
students, drink and even more favor modification or repeal .. . Even non- 
drinking students flout the law .. . poll proves very positively not respect 


for law but personal taste guides them . 


March 26, 27, and 28, 1930. 


OLLEGE polls have become 

popular. Just what do they 

mean? They suggest at least 
five propositions: 

That nation-wide undergraduate 
organization of opinion is a myth; the 
student sentiment of the nation has 
never been expressed. 

The drink question is still unsolved ; 
for many students prohibition is an 
actual stumbling block to its solution. 

Multitudes of students are con- 
temptuous of prohibition laws. 

Most students suffer from inner incompetencies; either 
they, or influences such as home, religion and college, or 
all these, are failing. 

Finally, the polls do not, necessarily, reflect either 
thought or knowledge. 





Lofton S. Wesley 


The Student Opinion of the Nation 


The Crimson infers from its poll that national 
student opinion on prohibition is “wringing wet.” 
An examination of the data given fails to support 
the conclusion. The poll includes only fourteen 
of a total of 975 American colleges. Further, 
only 24,000 of an enrollment of 81,000 (65,000 
of whom are men) in the fourteen colleges voted. 
Many students had no opportunity to vote, many 
others did not care to. We shall assume, however, 
that the 65% wet results approximate the men’s 
sentiment in the fourteen colleges. 

To what extent, then, does the vote represent 
other colleges? For comparative purposes the 
enrollment of students in large and small colleges 
for men and women is shown below. The figures 
are for 1928 and are based on United States De- 
partment of Interior statistics. The annual in- 
crease in college enrollment, 1920 to 1928, aver- 
aged 50,000. “Large Universities” includes all 
with enrollment of 3,000 or more and a few of 
the best known smaller ones. 


Large Small 
Universities Colleges 
ee 75 900 
Men Enrolled .......... 354,188 209,056 


. . —THE HARVARD CRIMSON, 


Women Enrolled ....... 175,058 181,079 
Total Enrollment ...... 529,246 390,135 
Average per college ..... 7,057 430 


There are 43 of the 75 large universities, or a 
group three times the size of the one polled, in 
which I estimate the men’s vote would average 
as wet as the Crimson’s results. (But I am sure 
fourteen wetter ones could not be found!) The 
remaining 32 of the 75 include the driest of the 
larger universities, most located in such arid ex- 
panses as Kansas and Iowa. Their men, con- 
stituting 40% of the large university enrollment, 
would vote drier than the large eastern university 
men by at least 20%. It is thus clear that the 
Crimson poll does not represent even the large 
universities. 

What about the 400,000 students in the 900 col- 
leges whose average enrollment is only 430? The 
sentiment in these colleges, mostly controlled by 
church boards, would certainly be much drier 
than the Crimson poll is wet. Students in many 
of these small colleges are practically unanimous 
for prohibition. For example, two years ago 
Adrian College (Michigan) and Lebanon Valley 
(Pennsylvania) voted 196 to 6 for prohibition. 
I have personally visited about 200 of these small 
colleges, and I estimate their men would vote 
75% for prohibition. 

The Crimson gives us no light on the sentiment 
of the women in large or small colleges. In the 
smaller schools, which enroll a majority, they are 
practically 100% dry. It is my conjecture women 
students in all colleges will average 80% dry. 

Therefore, on the basis of the above data, which 
excludes 250,000 normal college students perhaps 
the driest group of all, the student opinion of the 
nation is not 65% “wringing wet,” but 66% “bone 
dry.” The Crimson results convince me it is 
drier than I had thought. No one positively 
knows student opinion since it has never been ex- 
pressed, but I am confident my guess is more 
scientific and accurate than the “wringing wet” 
conclusion of the Crimson. (Turn to page 272.) 
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Dry Facts 


By Irving Fisher 


nation more given to drink than their 

elders? A proper answer to this question 
is needed to determine whether the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead act will ultimately 
prove more successful than the experiments in 
liquor restriction that preceded them. 


High Schools Take a Fling 


The testimony concerning youthful drinking 
embodied in 193 reports of social settlements on 
which Martha Bensley Bruere bases her book 
Does Prohibition Work? is not alarming. Of the 
oncoming generation Mrs. Bruere says, in sum- 
ming up, that their drinking “is an adventure, a 
gesture of daring, a sign of revolt, an illusion of 
power, part of the game they call life; and so 
far not habit-forming nor a serious problem.” 

Mrs. Bruere’s testimony is supported by that 
of the National Education Association, which re- 
ported February 16, 1930, through its secretary, 
J. W. Crabtree, that, by returns received in a 
survey of one million high school students which 
was being made for President Hoover’s law en- 
forcement commission, the use of liquor by such 
students is decreasing each year. Mr. Crabtree 
says: “The national survey is not nearly com- 
pleted and what the final results will be it is im- 
possible accurately to predict. Based on the re- 
turns before me, I think I can safely say that the 
drinking is getting less each year among the high 
school students.” 

From these statistics it appears that in the 
early days of National Prohibition there was a 
marked increase in drinking among high school 
students. But the practice has waned in the last 
few years. Delinquency and carousing had in- 
creased, because some of the students insisted 
upon having the experience. These, Mr. Crab- 
tree reports, soon saw the folly of drinking and 
settled down to normal. 

A few tests made in wet areas throw further 
light on this question. A questionnaire was sent 
during 1928 by Ralph 
H. White to high school 
principals throughout 
the wet State of Con- 
necticut ; 104 copies were 
mailed, 83 were re- 
turned. All the chief 
high schools in the state 
replied. Seventy-five de- 


A RE the young men and young women of the 





clared that drink was not a problem in the disci- 
pline of the school, while five were indefinite, and 
eight returned no answer. Fifty-six declared 
that it was not a problem in the social life of the 
school, five said it was, eighteen were indefinite, 
and nine failed to reply. 


“Between the Lines’ of the Yale Poll 


Of the universities Yale is regarded as one of 
the wettest in sentiment. A poll reported by the 
Yale News announced that five out of six Yale 
students favored repeal of the Prohibition law; 
that the wet ballots showed the effect of drinking 
in homes of most of the students and that 65 per 
cent of their elders drank. The poll recorded a 
tendency toward increased wet sentiment, as 
compared with preceding questionnaires. Yet the 
poll showed unmistakably that drinking was not 
nearly so prevalent at Yale as in pre-prohibition 
days. The replies received were from 84 per 
cent of the student body—a remarkably heavy 
vote. Out of the 2,648 usable replies, 769, or 
29 per cent, denied drinking at all, and 1874, or 
71 per cent admitted drinking. Of those 1874 
who drank, 1,000 said they took a drink “‘occasion- 
ally,” that is once a month or less often, while 
852 admitted drinking “frequently,” that is more 
than once a month. 

But in the good old pre-prohibitionist days a 
man who drank only once a month and claimed 
to be a drinker would be laughed at. What is 
more to the point, the life insurance companies 
rate a man applying for insurance as a “very 
moderate drinker” if he drink two glasses of beer, 
or one glass of whiskey, or their alcoholic equival- 
ent, daily. Such an amount of drinking is re- 
quisite in the life insurance definition of the 
lightest drinkers. Two other classes of drinkers 
are accepted for life insurance, still designated as 
“moderate drinkers,” who indulge more freely 
than in the equivalent of two beers or one whis- 
key a day; yet these are considered as good 
risks. 

So far as law violation 
is concerned, possibly 
one bootlegger could take 
care of all the 1,000 “‘oc- 
casional” drinkers at 
Yale who drink once a 
month or less often; he 
would probably go 
“broke” at that, since he 
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would hardly have enough custom to make a liv- 
ing. This would make only one law-breaker for 
these 1,000 men; for be it remembered that only 
the bootlegger breaks the law, not his customers. 
Neither the Eighteenth Amendment nor the Vol- 
stead act prohibits drinking or buying drinks. 

How many law-breakers (bootleggers) the 
other 852 “frequent” Yale drinkers support can 
only be guessed at. But a single old-fashioned 
saloon could easily take care of that many cus- 
tomers, even if they drank daily instead of every 
week or two. Yet in the old pre-prohibition days 
Yale University, with its then fewer students, 
supported many saloons which depended chiefly 
on the student body for their custom, 


When Is a Drinker? 


Yale class records show that at least half of 
each class were real drinkers—far more real than 
the 852 claimants of being so today. Dr. Rufus 
S. Tucker, Statistician of the American Founders 
Trust Company, has analyzed the class records 
at Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. At Yale the 
classes 1906-10 (four years) reported 59 per cent 
as drinking and 41 per cent as not drinking. But, 
as already indicated, in those days a man would 
not consider himself a drinker if he indulged 
once a month or less, and it is certain that very 
few men could be found who were “teetotalers.” 
In those days a “‘teetotaler” in the undergraduate 
body was a rare bird. 

A “wet” classmate of mine went over the list 
of our class recently and agreed with me that, 
were we to apply to our classmates the same 
definitions of “frequent” and “occasional” drinker 
as used in the recent Yale poll the results would 
be: 78 per cent “frequent” drinkers as against 
39 per cent today, 94 per cent “drinkers” (includ- 
ing “occasional”) as against 71 per cent today, 
and only six per cent total abstainers as against 
29 per cent today. I would conclude that the 
recent poll of Yale drinkers and non-drinkers 
shows a surprising prevalence of temperance. 
This is especially interesting since the strong wet 
sentiment at Yale is not typical of the sentiment 
throughout.the country. 

Yet the poll reveals that, even at Yale, with its 
overwhelmingly wet sentiment favoring repeal, 
two-thirds of the students would rank, in life in- 
surance statistics, virtually as abstainers, while 
most of the rest are what used to be called 
“temperate.” That important fact seems to have 
been lost sight of by the writers of the big head- 
lines that 71 per cent of Yale students “drink.” 
In the old days there were several regular stu- 
dent drinking places, besides over fifty open 
saloons within a three minutes’ walk of the 
campus. In them student drunkenness was so 


common as not to attract special attention. Now 
the sight of a single student drinking or over- 
come by liquor is a subject for public comment. 

If in the distinctively wet areas and com- 
munities drinking by the younger generation has 
slackened, as it seems to show, this should be yet 
more the case in dry communities and through- 
out the nation. Polls of high schools in all states 
indicate that the general attitude of youth to- 
ward prohibition is favorable and that prohibi- 
tion has been of value to the United States. On 
this point one report® says that “‘700 of the group, 
evenly divided between males and females, ex- 
pressed themselves as believing in the beneficial 
results of national prohibition; 288 were of the 
opposite opinion, and 15 failed to respond to this 
question.” The report concludes: 


If this study represents a cross-section of high- 
school senior attitude and practice toward drink- 
ing and prohibition, it would seem that the claims 
of the alarmists concerning the practices of this 
group are probably unwarranted. Statements 
concerning the habits of the high school group 
have been made apparently with the extremists 
in mind as representing the entire group. This 
group, which is inclined to be rebellious, to vio- 
late customs and law, appears to be in a decided 
minority when a cross-section of the numerous 
groups is analyzed. There appears to be a close 
relationship between drinking on the part of par- 
ents and children and between individual student 
drinking and that of friends. A group slightly 
larger than those who personally drink expressed 
themselves as believing that the prohibition law 
was not successful. A very small number re- 
ported that drinking was necessary to attain 
popularity in the various high schools. 


Progress Forward or Back? 


But what is the present situation? Has pro- 
hibition measurably succeeded? Or has it retro- 
graded? In the brief space of this article I am 
able only to summarize my conclusions in a fash- 
ion that may seem dogmatic. These are: 

1. That prohibition swept clean as a new 
broom in 1920, and it now sweeps half clean. Its 
effects on public health, industry, and law observ- 
ance are about midway between its starting point 
before wartime restrictions in 1917 and the best 
record reached under the Eighteenth Amendment 
in 1920. My recent book! adduces evidence in 
support of this conclusion as regards liquor con- 
sumption, drunkenness, deaths from alcoholism, 
cirrhosis of the liver, tuberculosis, the general 
death rate, Monday morning absences from in- 
dustry and business, accidents and crime. 

2. That typically wet states, like Connecticut, 


(Turn to Page 274) 


1The “Noble Experiment.” 


?The Department of Moral Welfare, Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, April, 1929. 
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The “Noble 


° 99 
Experiment 


Review by George Stewart 


NE of the few men in high 
() public life who is willing 

to undergo social reproach 
for his honest convictions re- 
garding prohibition at his own 
university and before the public 
at large, is Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale. In his new 
volume,’ in which he has been 
associated with H. Bruce 
Brougham, he again makes out 
a convincing and persuasive statement regarding 
prohibition without attempting to excuse any of 
the mistakes made by its adherents or in the at- 
tempts at enforcement. 


In the introduction we find “A Plan to make 
the Eighteenth Amendment Effective,” submitted 
by Irving Fisher and his Associates December 1, 
1928, to the Durant Award Committee. This 
plan outlines the calling of a national commission, 
a policy which President Hoover followed. 

The chapter headings constitute an interesting 
index to the subject matter of the book: As to 
Need for Relaxation; In a High-Powered Age; 
In its Effects on Youth; In the Attitude of 
Physicians; In Deaths from Alcoholism; In 
Poverty, Crime and Disease; In Increased Drunk- 
enness; In Employment and Industry; In Cor- 
ruption of Prohibition Agents; In Appropriations 
for Enforcement; In Smuggling and Illegal 
Diversion of Alcohol; In a Typically Dry State; In 
a Typically Wet State; In the Nation’s Consump- 
tion of Alcohol; In Public Sentiment; In Educa- 
tion for Temperance; In the Light of Canada’s 
Experience; In the Light of British Experience. 
Part II, What Shall We Do About it?, has these 
chapter headings: Can Prohibition be Repealed ?; 
Can Prohibition be Modified or Nullified?; Can 
Prohibition be Enforced? In every chapter with 
the exception of the final one, Conclusions and 
Suggestions, the “wet” view is given in detail with 
various authorities, and proponents cited, then 
the “dry” view is given in like manner. None 
can claim that this book does not present the 
matter fairly. 

Anyone interested in poverty, crime, disease, 
or the social and economic background of our 
modern state, as well as religion, will find here 
much source material. For instance, on Page 105 





George Stewart 





1THE “NOBLE EXPERIMENT.” By Irving Fisher, 
assisted by H. Bruce Brougham (Alcohol Information 
Committee, 155 Fifth Ave., New York City). $2. 


Dr. Haven Emerson is quoted: 

There has been less delinquency from alcoholism. 
There have been fewer crimes against chastity. There 
has been less brutality to and neglect of children 
in their homes because of alcoholism. A smaller 
fraction of all material relief is now needed, because 
of alcoholism as a cause of dependency. 

There has been an increase in the proportion of 
all children who have continued in school beyond the 
minimum grades required by law. A large propor- 
tion of the commercial philanthropic, state and other 
institutions for the care of alcoholic patients have 
been closed since prohibition. The conditions of the 
aged and infirm in county and other poor farms 
have improved and the mean ages of almshouse in- 
mates have increased from 44 to 66 years among 
men and from 33 to 61 among women inmates. 
Regarding the economic benefits of prohibition 

there can be very little doubt. An interesting 
occurrence is quoted with regard to the Round 
Table on Prohibition which was called at St. 
Louis at the meeting of the American Economic 
Association, December, 1926. As the views of 
Professor Fisher, Chairman, were somewhat pro- 
nounced on the subject, he felt it incumbent on 
him to see that opposing views should also be 
presented. Says he: “I got a list of the econo- 
mists who are supposed to be opposed to prohi- 
bition and wrote to them: they all replied either 
that I was mistaken in thinking that they were 
opposed to prohibition or that, if we were going 
to confine the discussion to the economics of pro- 
hibition, they would not care to respond. When 
I found that I was to have no speaker represent- 
ing the opposite point of view, I wrote to all 
American economists listed in Minerva, and all 
American teachers of statistics. I have not re- 
ceived from any one an acceptance.” This was 
the best attended table at the St. Louis meeting, 
yet no paper was presented opposing prohibition 
on economic grounds. 

The book contains an amazingly fine group 
of tables, graphs and illustrations. In the final 
chapter, the authors point out that industry en- 
forces private prohibition, that the overwhelming 
weight of scientific, administrative and popular 
opinion is on the side of public, as well as private 
prohibition, backed by the formation of a new 
code of social ethics and the growing trend toward 
the mechanization of our whole life and the 
systematizing of industry. 

Hectic, impassioned, and ill natured polemics 
in behalf of prohibition there have been aplenty, 
but no honest person can disregard the evidence 
submitted in this volume. 
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By Walter M. Horton 








God means to me—a 
searching and embarrass- 
ing question to put to anyone, 
even to a theologian, for when 
you ask a man what God 
means to him, you are not ask- 


i] HAVE been asked what 


(“What do you think about 
ultimate reality?) but a re- 
ligious question (““What do you 


Taking science and scholarship 
at their truest and best, Profes- 
sor Horton finds in religion an 
added value for modern life— 
ing a philosophical question a value which 


while seeking, are likely to miss. 


mount again, bringing with it 
a fresh interest of life. 

What does God mean to me? 
My first and most general an- 
swer to that question might be 
put in the words of Tolstoy: 
“He, without whom one cannot 
students, even live . . . . God is what life is.” 
God is the tide of life within 
me, which when it is at the 
full, and the flood-gates are 





rely upon in your efforts to at- 





tain the good life?”). The God 

of religion is not first of all an explanatory con- 
cept, he is first of all a Resource—in the pic- 
turesque language of the Psalms, he is a “shield 
and buckler,” a “very present help in trouble,” 
whereby I may be “girded with strength,” so as 
to “run through a troop,” or “leap over a wall’”— 
and so to ask a man what God means to him is 
in effect to ask for an inventory of his vital as- 
sets. That, I say, is an embarrassing request. 
The inventory may reveal his poverty or his bank- 
ruptcy; and the fact that he happens to be a pro- 
fessional theologian is no guarantee of his sol- 
vency. Dealing habitually with the idea of God 
is not the same thing as living habitually by the 
power of God. 


Synonymous With Life 


When Tolstoy was about fifty years old, he 
found life suddenly beginning to go stale on his 
hands; and he spent two years delving into reli- 
gious questions, to see if there were enough mean- 
ing in the universe to make it reasonable to go 
on living. For a time he found no light; and he 
tells us he had to hide the rope lest he should 
hang himself to the rafters of his room. The 
turning-point came one day when he was walking 
alone in the forest, debating with himself about 
the belief in God, wondering how he ever came 
by the idea of God in the first place. He noticed 
that every time the thought of God came to him, 
there came with it an uprush of vital energy, and 
life took on meaning and beauty again for the 
moment. “Why do I look farther?” he said to 
himself. “He is there: he, without whom one can- 
not live. To acknowledge God and to live are one 
and the same thing. God is what life is. Well, 
then! live, seek God, and there will be no life 
without him.” And whereas up to that moment 
his “energy of life’ had ebbed to the verge of 
black suicidal despair, it now began slowly to 


open, makes my existence 
meaningful; which when I per- 
mit it to ebb, leaves my existence flat, stale and 
unprofitable. God is the sum and source of all 
those vital resources and energies that tend to 
keep me at my best. 


An Attempt at Definition 


“But be more specific,” you say; “describe these 
resources and tell us whence they come.” I will 
be as specific as I can. I will give you three 
provisional definitions of God, each a little more 
inclusive than the last, each reaching out a little 
farther than the last across the ocean of the di- 
vine resources, and thereby coming a little nearer 
to the ultimate source of all good. 

1. God is my own better self. What we call 
the self might almost be described as a series of 
selves, a kaleidoscopic succession of acts and atti- 
tudes bound loosely together by certain recurrent 
habits, memories and purposes. In some mo- 
ments of clear vision and firm decision, the -self 
becomes a close-knit unity; it is its own central 
life-purpose, behind which all the elements of 
personality are mobilized in orderly array. Then 
it is that I say my better self is in command. But 
those moments do not last. Physical fatigue and 
the inevitable distractions of daily life soon break 
up the unity of the self; and although my great 
moments leave some deposit of memory and habit 
they do not release me from the steady drag and 
pull of that leaden load of aboriginal laziness 
which we are all condemned, like Sisyphus, to 
roll uphill each day of our lives; nor do they pre- 
vent the possibility that, under stress of circum- 
stances, I may be carried away by some blind in- 
stinctive drive which, if it gets out of hand, may 
wreck the unity of the self completely. What 
am I to do in such moments of dull inertia or 
sudden stress? Obviously, the first thing to do 
is to “get hold of myself,” and that means to ap- 
peal from my narrower and weaker self to my 
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wiser and stronger self. My first and nearest 
resource in time of need, or, so to speak, the 
closest part of God, is the best part of myself, 
God in me. 

God is my own better self. He is at least that, 
and I may nail that down for a certainty. But 
clearly, he is more than that, too; for who am I]? 
Am I a self-enclosed, self-dependent, self-suffi- 
cient being? Have I anything that I have not 
received; am I anything that has not been com- 
municated to me? Obviously not. Just as my 
physical organism was built up out of solar 
energy in the shape of food, so that body of pref- 
erences and purposes which I call Self was built 
up out of our common human heritage of custom 
and aspiration, embodied in persons and institu- 
tions. At first passively and blindly, then more 
and more actively and selectively, I have been 
receiving the substance of myself from this com- 
mon heritage since the day of my birth—breath- 
ing it in from the atmosphere of home and school 
and church and nation, taking it in more concen- 
trated form from the personalities of parents, 
teachers, friends and heroes—and I must re- 
plenish myself daily from the same sources. Cut 
me off from my fellows; put me in solitary con- 
finement, without even a book or newspaper to 
maintain my contact with humanity—and you 
starve my personality as effectively as you would 
starve my body by withholding food and drink. 
We are driven, then, to a second provisional defi- 
nition of God, much wider than the first: 


A Priceless Gift 


2. God is all that is best in our human herit- 
age. Ido not say our whole human heritage; for 
there are evil and degrading influences abroad in 
human society, and the cardinal principle in 
thinking about God is to call nothing divine that 
is not clearly an influence for good, however great 
and powerful it may be.! (We need particularly 
to keep this principle in mind, since we no longer 
have a personal devil to guarantee our forgetting 
it!) On the other hand, I find more to ascribe to 
God in this human heritage of ours than our an- 
cestors, with their narrowly ecclesiastical out- 
look, were able to see. For them, the river of 
the grace of God had but one source, in Palestine, 
and one channel, the Christian Church. To us, 
it has become clear that the river has many other 
sources and many other channels. China and 
India have made contributions to the knowledge 
of God so mighty that they can no longer be 





1T do not mean that we are to use our imperfect human 
conceptions of goodness as an infallible measure of divine 
goodness; I mean simply to repudiate the principle of 
Tertullian, who said he would rather have a bad God 
than a weak one. A bad God is a contradiction in terms. 


ignored; and if you do not feel the presence of 
God at Hull House or at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, you certainly will not recog- 
nize him when you meet him in church. Yet I 
confess that to me the best thing in our human 
heritage is the stream of divine compassion and 
invincible good-will which rises in the mountains 
of Palestine and flows down thence across the 
centuries, enriched or muddied on the way by 
many tributaries, but perpetually renewing its 
purity and its fertility—Amos, Hosea, Jeremiah, 
Jesus, Francis of Assisi, George Fox, Leo Tolstoy 
—...to name only the most central of the great 
lines of tradition that link the present to the past. 
I recognize that this great tradition needs puri- 
fication and enrichment today as it has never 
needed it before. I am glad to see the “acids of 
modernity” eating away from traditional Chris- 
tianity everything that is base enough to be con- 
sumed. I hope to see the scientific spirit and the 
democratic spirit become part of the Christian 
spirit, as the Greek philosophic spirit did, many 
centuries ago; and I am thrilled at the thought 
that today for the first time, in India and China, 
our Western religious tradition is beginning to 
mingle its stream with the two great religious 
traditions of the Far East—perhaps eventually 
to form a new world religion, as different from 
our present Christianity as the Christianity which 
emerged from the Mediterranean melting pot 
was different from the Jewish Christianity which 
went into it. But meanwhile, if you should ask 
what is the highest that humanity has so far 
achieved, I should answer, “The spirit of sacri- 
ficial love which finds its climactic expression in 
Jesus.” In the presence of this spirit, my better 
self thrives as it thrives nowhere else; and so 
I turn constantly to this course of inspiration, 
confident that the larger knowledge of God which 
is to come will be the fulfillment of this, and 
not its destruction. 


Beyond Humanity 


Is this as far as we can go in our thinking 
about God? There are many who would say 
“Yes, this is the last word: God is the highest 
quality of life that has emerged in humanity; he 
is the widening current of good-will which prom- 
ises to sweep all mankind eventually within the 
scope of its influence.” I believe this is a true 
definition of God, as far as it goes; but I find 
myself unable to stop at this point. The same 
logic which drives me to seek the source of what 
is best in myself in the human race from which 
I spring, drives me also to seek the source of 
what is best in humanity in something beyond 
humanity. Humanity is as truly the child of 
nature as I am the child of humanity. i would 
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not worship nature as a whole any more than I 
would worship humanity as a whole, or myself 
as a whole; but the roots of what is best in 
humanity run deep down into nature, and what | 
have called “the widening current of good-will” 
which runs through human history has its sources 
far back in biological and cosmic evolution. Hence 
I am led to my third and last provisional defini- 
tion of God: 


Our One Choice 


3. God is a vast cosmic drift toward harmony, 
fellowship and mutual aid. I believe this cosmic 
drift to be as objective a fact as the great star- 
drifts which astronomers are able to chart after 
years of patient observation. I may be wrong; 
but, if I am right, this is a fact of tremendous 
religious significance. It means that our puny 
efforts to bring in the reign of justice and peace 
are sustained by something in the structure of 
the universe; the stars in their courses fight 
against war and oppression. 

Just here, the God of religion begins to merge 
with the God of philosophy, and all sorts of dif- 
ficult questions arise. What is behind this cosmic 
drift? Is it just a lucky accident, or is it the re- 
sult of a blind, vital urge, or does it reveal the 
mighty thrust of an intelligent will? What is 
the relation between God and Evil: are the two 
great terms to be set over against each ofher in 
eternal opposition, or is there a soul of good in 
all things evil, which gives hope of their eventual 
transmutation and redemption? Are the so-called 
“laws of nature” under God’s control, or are they 
conditions under which he is forced to work? 
These are important questions. I am a teacher 
of theology partly because I believe that our gen- 
eration needs to think more clearly and more 
worthily on these high themes. Yet to wait for 
the answer to these questions before beginning 
to worship the God of religion would be the height 
of folly; it would be like postponing eating and 
breathing while investigating the physiology of 
digestion and respiration. The God of philosophy 
and theology is the object of a literally endless 
quest; the perfect definition of God will never 
be framed; but the God of religion is, as Tolstoy 
said, he without whom one cannot live. We must 
depend upon the God of religion while we pursue 
the God of theology, nourishing our better selves 
upon all that is most divine in our human 
heritage. We must, I say; we cannot help our- 
selves. God is to human personality what food 
and breath are to the body; we sicken and die 
without him. 

Our one choice in the matter is, whether we 
shall depend upon him consciously and gratefully, 
or whether we shall be blind and grudging in 
our dependence. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE POLLS MEAN 
(From page 266) 


PROHIBITION HAS NoT SOLVED THE DRINK 
QUESTION 


The polls show definitely that many students 
feel prohibition has not solved the drink problem. 
Certainly not. We have vicious evils under pro- 
hibition; we also had corruption in pre-Volstead 
days. The success of prohibition must be judged 
not in the light of ideal conditions but by com- 
parison with past conditions so intolerable as to 
demand absolute prohibition. The real criteria 
are whether fewer people are drinking, whether 
less liquor is consumed, and particularly whether 
the evils attending the drink habit and traffic are 
increasing or decreasing. 

Apropos the number of people drinking, the 
poll strongly suggests that the drink habit is 
dying out even in one of its ancient strongholds, 
the university. One question asked was, “Do you 
ever drink?” A drink a year might classify one 
with the drinkers! Yet, 8,569 men of 24,000 in 
these wettest colleges state they never drink! 

No thinking man will deny that present condi- 
tions are bad enough. A program for improve- 
ment, however, must deal primarily with the real 
problem—alcoholism. A mere evangelistic attack 
on the law, disregarding the drink habit and 
traffic, will merely lead us into deeper bogs of 
confusion and depravity. 

Possibly there are students who feel that more 
educational work must aid further progress to- 
wards freedom from alcoholism. Whatever their 
feeling, their actions are nil. They are silent on 
the damaging effects of drink on mind and body, 
of the drink traffic on society and government. 
Laissez-faire is their policy. It is the wets who 
are on the aggressive. 

The inactivity of “well-meaning” dries is more 
responsible than the opposition of wets for the 
recession prohibition has experienced in the past 
decade. However, this is not the first set-back 
prohibition has had to overcome. Its history of 
150 years has been a series of recessions, followed 
in each case to a new high point. When some 
crisis drives us to clearer thinking, leadership will 
emerge, the issues will be defined and men will 
throw off their moral and mental lethargy to 
stand for social and political good, for a healthier 
and a freer race. 


THE DISREGARD FoR LAW IS WIDESPREAD 


The extent of drinking—64% of 24,000 voting 
—does suggest a disregard for law sufficient to 
give serious concern to the government. If 
obedience cannot be obtained by more than 36% 
of its citizens governmert cannot endure. It is 
rotting at its foundation. With this attitude on 
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the part of college-trained men what may be ex- 
pected of approximately 40,000,000 citizens of 
foreign birth, or of foreign parentage? Most 
students when they leave the “state” university 
are more selfish and have less esteem for the 
“state” than when they entered. 

The situation at best is bad enough, but the 
Crimson insists on making it even worse. It con- 
cludes that even the non-drinkers flout the law 
inasmuch as only 486 of 8,659 abstainers voting 
gave as the principal reason for abstinence legal 
restrictions. This clearly is an illogical and a 
forced conclusion. An analogy would be to say 
that inasmuch as most people refrain from libel 
because of personal taste rather than because of 
legal restrictions, they flout the law against libel. 
The philosophic achievement for prohibition 
would be to have everyone thus “flout” the law, 
because by abstinence because of personal choice 
they would be obeying the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law. 


THE POLL DOES NOT REFLECT THOUGHT 
OR KNOWLEDGE 

The poll suggests widespread “inner” incom- 
petence, in spite of the self-reliance college ad- 
vantages are supposed to give. So long as the 
drinking student is driven by his curricular re- 
quirements he consents to his vicarious existence. 
Requirements ended, existence becomes intoler- 
ably dull. He endures it by numbing his sensi- 
bilities and inhibiting his critical faculties 
through drink. He has insufficient capacity to 
enjoy the wholesome, healthful creations of mind 
and nature all about him. Neither his home, col- 
lege nor any other influence has he used toward 
developing self-reliance and the student is too 
inane to create a vital abundant environment of 
his own. Left alone or with his usual friends, 
intellectual and cultural pursuits are beyond him. 
Despising his incompetence, his inner poverty, his 
natural dullness, through the deception of drink 
he creates a cheap and artificial environment and 
makes believe it is real. As one Harvard senior 
puts it in the Crimson, he “would rather be drunk 
than be President.” 


A poll of this sort tells us nothing of the 
amount of knowledge or the quality of thought 
supporting the opinion—things fundamental in 
holding an informed opinion. (I do know that 
the University of Pennsylvania, made unique by 
its “dry” vote, is the only one of the fourteen 
colleges that has had a real student educational 
program on the drink question!) 


The vote shows clearly that students are think- 
ing of prohibition almost exclusively in terms of 
legal restriction. No error more fatal could be 
made! It is ninety per cent a matter of individual 
health, racial betterment, social welfare, the les- 
sening of disease, deformities, poverty, and hu- 
man miseries. The goal is not prohibition itself, 
but a freer, happier human race. Thé ideal is 
universal abstinence through individual prefer- 
ence. Legal prohibition is a mere incident, an 
instrument to be used for a greater design, and 
aimed primarily at “‘the organized liquor traffic.” 


The poll suggests that most students are fol- 
lowers, not leaders. They prefer to acquiesce in a 
custom known to them to be harmful rather than 
to exercise the moral and intellectual courage re- 
quired to cut lose on an independent course. 
Many know what conditions “ought” to obtain 
but they are too slothful for research and too 
sluggish for thinking. Many others lack mettle 
for acting on the knowledge they have. 


Great world movements are not initiated or 
carried through by the timid or the indolent. No 
real progress is ever made by a mere attack on 
methods. Although we of the present student 
generation were small children when national pro- 
hibition was enacted, the facts of history can be 
learned and present evils can be attacked at their 
roots. There is much yet to be done. For the 
socially-minded, for the adventurer there are still 
unexplored frontiers in the prohibition field. 
One’s opinion may be of equal weight as a vote 
to any other, but if there is to be progress, of 
much more importance is the quality of that 
opinion. The highest quality of opinion results 
only from open-mindedness and a willingness to 
explore. 


“ I expect Herbert Hoover to make enforcement 70 to 80 per cent 
effective. I don’t regard the present 60 per cent enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law so very bad. You know the narcotic law is only enforced 
about 50 per cent, and certainly the law against hold-ups is not more than 
15 per cent effective.”’—THOMAS A. EDISON. 
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DRY FACTS 
(From Page 268) 


have experienced improvements in the respects 
named above. A chart of the general death rate 
in Connecticut shows a nearly horizontal line be- 
fore prohibition, then a sudden fall with the com- 
ing of prohibition, then another horizontal line 
at a level about twenty-five per cent below the 
original level. 

Similar betterments as regards commitments 
for alcoholic insanity, crime rates, high school at- 
tendance and other features of Connecticut’s social 
life, are found in the official vital statistics and 
the State reports of jails, hospitals for the insane, 
and the Department of Motor Vehicles. The 
figures collected cover twenty years in these de- 
partments, with trends and contrasts before and 
after the coming of prohibition. 


3. Up to two or three years ago the tendency 
was for conditions to grow worse. This tendency 
seems to have slackened or stopped since then. 
In this condition we are running true to form 
according to experience with state prohibition. 
Usually state prohibition was effective during the 
first two or three years, then gradually it was 
circumvented by lawbreaking until it was at its 
worst after about nine years, when the crest of 
this backwash was reached and improvement be- 
gan again. 


4. Economists, even wet economists, in all 
their published statements on prohibition, either 
assert that prohibition has achieved great 
economic benefits or decline to range themselves 
as opposed to this view. Every estimate has ap- 
praised our added productivity due to prohibi- 
tion at many billions of dollars per year. The 
usual estimates have been between three and ten 
billions a year. 


5. The expenditure on alcoholic liquors by the 
poor is now almost negligible, even including the 
expense of home-brewing; before prohibition and 
wartime restrictions it was a crushing burden. 


6. The main purpose of prohibition was its 
anti-saloon purpose. This has been accomplished 
by the virtual disappearance of the open saloon. 


7. Efficient substitutes for the saloon have been 
provided in recent years, including the motor- 
car, the radio, the motion and sound pictures, and 
the applied principle of specialization in industry 
and modern life. As men have been trained to 
specialties their tasks have been simplified. The 
need of “misery drinking” has been supplanted 
by leisure, higher education, interest in develop- 
ing new industries such as aviation, the electrical 





and motor-car industries, entertainments, sports 
and travel. 


8. No one has yet shown how to repeal pro- 
hibition and yet prevent the return of the saloon 
except by putting our government into the liquor 
business. Government sale has failed in South 
Carolina, as it is failing in Canada. 

9. Yet the liquor problem is like the race 
problem, at present insoluble and will remain so 
for at least a generation. We have before us 
only a choice of evils. 


10. Probably the worst evils of prohibition, 
in addition to the failure of supporting sentiment 
for observance in certain centers, are the cor- 
ruption of officials and the breaking down of our 
courts under the strain of enforcing the liquor 
laws. 


Hope in Cooperation 


As for home brew, we can never expect to 
eliminate it altogether. The question should be 
clarified as to whether it is legal, as Congress- 
man Fort maintains, or illegal. If it is legal, 
then no one has a right to complain of any real 
interference with his personal liberty. If a per- 
son wants liquor enough to make it himself, he 
has no excuse to patronize a bootlegger. If home- 
brewing is illegal, we must ask each householder 
to be his own policeman. The only hope of sub- 
stantially reducing home brew in the immediate 
future is through voluntary cooperation. 

Finally it is in the favorable attitude toward 
prohibition of the younger generation that co- 
operative results may most quickly be looked for. 
This is the hope of President Hoover’s policy. In 
the prohibition field the President already has or- 
ganized and set to work the National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforcement. That 
commission has been cooperating actively with 
voluntary agencies devoted to observance of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and its supporting laws 
throughout the States. When its report is pub- 
lished, it will embody a vast fund of information 
which these agencies can take over and spread 
in a campaign of enlightenment as to the desir- 
ability, in Mr. Wickersham’s phrase, of “ruling 
liquor out of our national life.” 

Then will come the test of survival—whether 
or not the people will regard the report of the 
President’s commission as authoritative, care- 
fully weighed and informed. There is little ques- 
tion, in my mind, on which side of this question 
the young men and young women of the United 
States will be found. But it is a question for 
them to decide. All that the older generation 
can do is to supply them with comparisons from 
the past. 
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Passing Events 








UBLIC opinion has effectively registered in 

the United States Senate in the instance af- 
forded by the nomination by President Hoover 
of Judge Parker for the Supreme Court vacancy. 
The protest against the nomination of Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes was significant and the nomination 
of Judge Parker in the face of many questions 
concerning both his ability and fair-mindedness 
makes his nomination by President Hoover seem 
stupid as well as unwise. One could be more 
optimistic regarding the courage and the social 
vision of the senatorial opposition if one could for- 
get that in many of the states whose senators 
oppose the nomination there is a large Negro vote 
and there are to be senatorial elections this fall. 
The present encumbents are no doubt influenced 
by this fact. The telegram from Mr. Voorhees, 
the Republican Chairman of Missouri, “The con- 
firmation of Judge Parker means that the Repub- 
lican Party might just as well say goodbye to Mis- 
souri for the next two or three elections at least” 
leaves a good deal to be desired as to motive. 
Nevertheless even this type of opposition is wel- 
come because it helps to call into question the im- 
portant political problem of the Supreme Court 
and the nature of the legislative power it has been 
developing. 


* * * 


The critical situation in India, resulting from 
her demand for independence, is a remarkable 
instance of the unimaginative character of im- 
perialism. The spirit of revolution which has been 
developing in India by leaps and bounds since the 
World War was certain to explode unless far- 
reaching modifications of British policy in India 
had been made rapidly enough to keep pace. 
Gandhi, with all the power of love which his 
wonderful personality exhibits, could not in- 
definitely have prevented an explosion in the face 
of a relatively unyielding attitude by the British. 
When compromise with less moderate revolution- 
ists than himself was met by no concessions on 
the part of Great Britain he chose to throw his 
influence on the side of the struggle for complete 
independence in the hope that he and his follow- 
ers could so influence the course of revolution by 
a non-violent policy of non-cooperation that it 
could proceed with a minimum of suffering and 
violence. In spite of the violence among other 
revolutionary elements and among British troops, 
he has apparently achieved marvels in the degree 
to which his own group has maintained its spirit 
and principle, at the same time uniting in ob- 
jective with countrymen of a different life philos- 


ophy. His power of spiritualized personality is 
working. As this column goes to press the news 
of Gandhi’s arrest is received. It is problematical 
whether his spirit can continue to dominate his 
followers who are now deprived of his physical 
presence. Christendom has found it difficult to 
approximate the spirit of its physically absent 
leader. The Indian situation has significance, 
politically and spiritually, for human progress. 


* * * 


An interesting evidence of America’s evolution 
toward Collectivism is the conferences for indus- 
trial planning which President Hoover has held 
this spring and winter. Such conferences have 
value, if nothing more than as evidence of their 
importance in the face of a crying need. These 
industrial leaders were urged not to cut wages; 
all were agreed that to do so would seriously 
reduce consumptive power. They didn’t cut 
wages—but some employers fired their force and 
rehired some of them at lower wages. Technically 
this is not a cut. The resistance met by even such 
feeble efforts has made it necessary for President 
Hoover to deny any more fundamental purpose 
than to understand the recent depression. We 
are assured that no economic planning shall 
cramp our “rugged individualism.” We might 
ask ourselves two questions about our démocracy: 
(1) Does the right to vote insure the freedom 
essential to democracy or is the right to work also 
necessary? (2) Do these conferences indicate 
that the industrial leaders of our country are the 
real government rather than our elected repre- 
sentatives? 

E. B. SHULTZ. 


The Philosopher’s Chair 


THE PROPOSAL OF RELIGION 


NE is often asked, “What really is the rela. 

tion of religion to life?” Well, as I under- 
stand it, something like this is the proposal of 
religion: 

(a) It suggests, first, that our interest in re- 
ligion, the impulse toward religion, spring out of 
the heart of life itself. This means that when- 
ever an individual human life is most genuinely 
itself, most fully responds to the higher ranges 
of appeal within its own soul and outside, then 
it is most surely in the way of religion. The 
mind in its highest and most honest quest for 
truth, searching in the world for something cor- 
responding to the unity, the meaning dimly 
felt within its own consciousness—that is religion. 
The appreciations, seeking the highest expression 
of beauty, the richest experiences of feeling—that 
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is religion. The purposes, pulled in spite of them- 
selves by need, or challenge, or wrong, or oppor- 
tunity, persuaded to labor beyond any dictate of 
caution or self-interest in the service of some ideal 
or in response to some need—that is religion. 
The whole life—not a conglomeration of frag- 
ments, but a unity, reaching forth for the fullest, 
truest relationship to its fellows and its world— 
that is religion. Here, then, is the source of re- 
ligion—at the very core of my individual life and 
yours. 

(b) Religion contends that there is at the 
heart of reality that which corresponds at every 
point to the outreach of the whole of life and all 
its aspects: Intelligence, which makes of our 
world a universe, not a multiverse; a cosmos, not 
a phantasmagoria; which renders the world in- 
telligible to men’s minds, which guarantees the 
orderliness, the dependability, the progress with- 
out which our minds would be baffled, our best 
efforts would be foreshortened and frustrated; 
Beauty, promising to those spirits which patiently, 
persistently climb a realization in feeling, in 
understanding, in love far beyond any human 
prototype or their own highest hope; Purpose, 
ethical and social concern which may furnish to 
our efforts a sense of partnership in our highest 
undertakings and needed strength in the battles 
for a better world; above all, Life, whole like 
ours, which may give to our life the only thing 
which can mean its highest fulfilment, a fellow- 
ship with someone beyond the unstable flux of 
our human experience which neither time nor 
distance nor the ebb and flow of changing cir- 
cumstance can destroy. That is the affirmation 
of religion. 

(c) Religion holds that there is powerful ob- 
jective evidence for the truth of its convictions. 





That evidence is in Life. Religion is an appeal to 
the evidence of human life at its best against 
every other source of knowledge, against every 
other evidence. Against a world which often 
and in many of its aspects seems utterly callous 
to all that we hold most dear, religion points to 
human life at its best and says, “I trust the evi- 
dence of this rather than that.” Against the 
power of passion which takes our life energies 
and directs them to self-destruction or destruc- 
tion of others, religion does not level argument 
for the highest morality but points to lives. 
Against a_ self-satisfied intellectualism which 
stifles something of the richness of full living in 
its preoccupation with consistency, its pride, its 
narrow scholasticism, religion musters one argu- 
ment only—the argument of life. Against a nar- 
row and prudential moralism, cringing, earthy- 
minded, unimaginative, religion points to the rich 
bloom of the natural life and says, “There is 
a higher way.” It is religion’s final claim that, 
truer than the ablest formulae of the scientists 
or the profoundest speculations of the philos- 
ophers, is the pragmatic evidence of the fullest 
life. That is the evidence of religion. 

(d) Finally, religion suggests that the only 
finally convincing proof of its convictions is to 
be found through the experimental testing of its 
convictions in one’s own life. That is the way 
of religion. 

If our interpretation is at all correct, religion 
is not a vague, mysterious, esoteric sort of thing. 
And it is not simply a matter of feeling, of de- 
lightful emotion. Religion comes to us with a 
definite set of convictions and with a definite pro- 
posal of the way in which my life should be linked 
to the life. of the world. This last is the ez- 
perience of religion. 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 
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The Bookshelf 


DRINK: COERCION OR CONTROL. By Rheta 
Childe Door. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$2.50 

THE INSIDE OF PROHIBITION. By Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $2. 

PROHIBITION AND PROSPERITY. By Samuel 
Crowther. Curtis Publishing Company. $1.00. 


Here are three books dealing with a problem 
which arouses discussion, more noted for abund- 
ance of heat and lack of light than any question 
ever before the American people. 

Mrs. Dorr has made a thorough study of 
coercion and control as ways and means of han- 
dling the liquor problem. All the experiments 
which Europe has tried out she describes. From 
Europe Mrs. Dorr takes the reader to Canada, 
and shows us what is happening there in the way 
of liquor control. Her conclusion deals with 
America’s ten years of effort to coerce a nation 
into prohibition and the failure of that attempt, 
according to the author. 

Realizing the difficulty of repealing the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, Mrs. Dorr suggests that a 
single word be inserted. This word, “private,” 
would make the Amendment read, “The private 
manufacture, sale, importation, exportation and 
transportation of intoxicating beverages are pro- 
hibited.” Mrs. Door builds up a strong case for 
State control, but one would like to sit down and 
ask her a few questions (for which the editor has 
left no space in this review). “Drink: Coercion 
or Control” is a book well worth reading. One 
feels that the author’s strongest words are in her 
conclusion: ‘We have not yet produced a good 
working plan as a substitute for the Eighteenth 
Amendment and Volsteadism. Some panaceas 
have been offered, but of course there is no pan- 
acea for such a huge and farreaching evil as 
drink. Many palliatives have been suggested, but 
something a great deal better than a palliative 
or a compromise is called for. The truth is that 
not a single substitute for prohibition has awak- 
ened a ripple of enthusiasm in the public mind.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt and Mr. Crowther have also 
made thorough studies of Prohibition and are 
certain that it is “a noble experiment.” Mrs. 
Willebrandt is well qualified to write on “The In- 
side of Prohibition.” For eight of the ten years 
since Prohibition went into effect she was Assis- 
tant Attorney-General of the United States in 
charge of enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act. Her story of the 
problems involved in enforcement and her real 


conviction that the Amendment will be effectively 
enforced as time goes on, make enlightening 
reading. 

It is of interest to note that her suggestions 
in the closing chapter as to how enforcement can 
better be carried out, are almost precisely the ones 
President Hoover made to Congress last month. 
A summary in her own words reads, “The boot- 
leggers and their allies still have much of the 
initial advantage. But they can and will be 
routed! This is not blind optimism; it is common 
sense based on a knowledge of the character and 
strength of the American people, who will not 
surrender to confused thinking and the defeat 
psychology current on the subject.” 

Samuel Crowther deals entirely with the 
economic aspects of Prohibition. He has no un- 
certainty as to the benefits in this field. He draws 
in countless experts to give their testimony. He 
holds that the only figures on the debit side of 
the ledger of Prohibition are those which repre- 
sent the cost of enforcement, and he shows that 
this is light compared to the credit side. Mr. 
Crowther produces facts and figures which in- 
dicate to him that two-thirds of the money which 
formerly went for drink now goes into the buy- 
ing of useful goods, a higher level of general 
living, and higher wages. What Mrs. Dorr calls 
“ten shameful years,” Mr. Crowther christens 
“the new glory.” 

The need for clear thinking based on knowl- 
edge of the facts is the supreme need in America, 
so far as the Prohibition question is concerned. 
Here are three books, all well written, all worth 
reading, if one is after facts. 

S. RALPH HARLOW. 


PROCESS AND REALITY. By Alfred North 
Whitehead. Macmillan. $4.50 


This book bids fair to be one of the most im- 
portant for religious philosophy that has been 
published in recent years. Although Whitehead’s 
name is familiar to students and teachers of 
religion who know his brief, semi-popular 
volumes of lectures, and to specialists in science 
and in philosophy who know his earlier, more 
technical works, this is the first systematic pres- 
entation of his full philosophical world-view. 
Professor Dewey has spoken of it as a major 
landmark in the history of philosophy. 

The philosophic core of western religious 
thought has been Platonism. The dominant mood 
of contemporary western thinking is determined 
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largely by the natural sciences and expressed in 
some sort of evolutionism. For too long a time 
these types of philosophy have been regarded as 
incompatible: one could hold one or the other, 
but not both. But as Platonism has been studied 
afresh, and evolutionism examined more and 
more critically, it has become evident that a real 
synthesis can, perhaps, be worked out, as an hy- 
pothesis having certain basic advantages of both, 
and likely to fit the facts more comprehensively 
than either alone. 

One such synthesis Professor Whitehead of- 
fers in this book. It cannot be summarized in 
a paragraph. Neither can it be got from a casual 
skimming of the book. For one who is ready and 
able to do hours of hard mental labor for the 
sake of a luminous new insight, it is here to be 
found. 

ROBERT LOWRY CALHOUN 


TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONAL. 
Lillian Stevenson. The International Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. $1.25. 

LOVE THE LAW OF LIFE. By Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Translated by J. F. Gressitt. The 
John C. Winston Co. $2. 


Here are two fascinating books on the prac- 
tical application of Christian love in the present- 
day world. Together they cover the larger part 
of the land surface of the globe and are a heart- 
ening record of the working of the Christian 
leaven in a complex age. 

Miss Stevenson’s book is largely a factual ac- 
count of the history and achievements of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. It is little short 
of amazing how much has been achieved by so 
comparatively small a group. As is natural for 
a fellowship which arose to meet the exigencies 
of the Great War the record has to do chiefly 
with Europe; however it is not confined to the 
war years. Much that was fine and constructive 
was done during that strenuous time, but much 
has also been achieved since, not only in recon- 
struction in areas left devastated by hostilities 
but in other emergencies, both in the industrial 
and political areas. The movement has signifi- 
cant achievements to its credit in America as 
well as in Europe and the Far East. 


Kagawa’s name is already becoming a house- 
hold word not only in Christian circles in Japan, 
where it has long been such, but among Chris- 
tians the world over. Kagawa’s flaming spirit, 
which is one of the great spiritual forces of our 
day, would alone justify all the past missionary 
efforts in Japan. He is a contribution of the 


missionary movement and of the church of 
Japan to the life of the church universal. The 





present volume gives in a winning way the 
author’s philosophy of love as applied to the whole 
range of our present social, economic, intellect- 
ual, political, and international life. The book's 
grip on the reader grows with each chapter. 
K. S. LATOURETTE 


SO YOUTH MAY KNOW. By Roy E. Dicker- 
son. Association Press. $2.00. 

UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT 
GIRL. By Grace Loucks Elliott. Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25. 


From the foreword dictated by inspiration and 
penned by Percy R. Hayward, to the summary 
which evidences the strides that are being made 
toward the realization of what the author desig- 
nates “The New Sex Chivalry,” Mr. Dickerson’s 
book is magnificently conceived, skilfully and 
simply written. The author has achieved signal 
success in presenting challengingly “‘new view- 
points on sex and love.” He awakens wholesome 
awe and reverence in his presentation of the 
“marvelousness and beauty” of physical archi- 
tecture and functioning; he assigns to sex its 
supreme importance as a spiritual force; he dis- 
cusses fearlessly the social problems associated 
with sex; he addresses himelf to the problems a 
young man faces in achieving a new and chival- 
rous attitude toward sex. Much that Mr. Dicker- 
son has to say is equally important to young 
women ; indeed, we would venture the wish that in 
some instances the problem had also been pre- 
sented from the feminine viewpoint. 

The high point of the book comes in the fourth 
section, in the discussion of “Courtship, Engage- 
ment and Marriage.” The chapter on “The 
Choice” is the best we have found in the field, 
and the concluding chapter will be valuable in 
pointing the way to stability of thought and ac- 
tion on a high plane. This book will go hand 
in hand with Dr. A. Herbert Gray’s Men, 
Women and God as the first to be given to youth 
and their leaders. 

Although Mrs. Elliott writes for adolescent 
girls and their leaders, it is unquestionably to 
the latter group that Understanding the Adoles- 
cent Girl will prove its value. As a brief survey 
of a wide field in which much has already been 
well said, it summarizes the salient facts of the 
previous studies, stresses the need for objectivity 
in guidance, makes practical suggestions for en- 
riching the lives of adolescent girls and challenges 
those who would attempt it to possess or acquire 
qualities of leadership. The book will undoubtedly 
be an aid to those who have not gone far in the 
study of adolescent psychology and in the scientific 
analysis of behavior. 

HAROLD B. INGALLS. 
ELIZABETH W. INGALLS. 
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THE ART OF LIVING. By James W. Coutts. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 


This book ‘deals with life as a whole rather 
than as a group of specialized skills. Its general 
approach, like that of L. P. Jacks’ Religious 
Perplexities, is open to criticism by fhe ultra- 
scientific. 

Instead of dissecting and analyzing life the 
author moves toward a synthesis, making life an 
art, using as the stuff of life the instincts out of 
which virtue and vice alike arise. He describes 
the need of knowledge, of balance and harmony 
between the conflicting claims of human nature 
as the beginning-point of the work of the artist, 
continuing with a description of the place of con- 
science and the necessity for the kind of unifying 
centre, aim, and power for life which can best be 
found in Christ. In the second section of the 
book an application of these is made to the prac- 
tical problems of modern marriage, family life, 
education and use of leisure time. 

There is an excess chapter addressed to all 
under seventy years of age; but despite this and 
other weaknesses the book attracts by its pure 
reasonableness, simplicity and straightforward 
presentation. 

GEORGE B. WORKMAN 


EXPLORING A CONTINENT. By C. K. Ober. 
Association Press. $2.50. 


If you are at all interested in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association you will not leave Mr. 
Ober’s book until you have finished reading it. 
You will be glad to find Out of the Fog—the story 
of Ober’s youthful spiritual explorations—in- 
cluded as the two opening chapters; the book as 
a whole is a fascinating story of men and events 
that have had great influence on the Association’s 
history.. Ober is here at his best; the literary 
style reveals the underlying poetical, mystical and 
philosophical aspects of his personality. In his 
Life of Luther Wishard, Ober stayed so close to 
Wishard’s autobiography that his own insights, 
student experiences and judgments were sub- 
merged. These present reminiscences, however, 
are the most inspiring reading in the available 
literature on Association history. 

A paper on the “Advantages of Association 
Work in the Colleges,” read by Ober as a Wil- 
liams College senior at the Massachusetts State 
Y. M. C. A. Convention in 1881, attracted Richard 
C. Morse’s attention and resulted in Ober’s be- 
ginning his Association career as assistant to 
Robert McBurney in the Twenty-Third Street Y. 
M. C. A. in New York City. In less than two 
years he was Wishard’s associate in the college 
work and when in 1888 Wishard left for the Ori- 
ent, Ober found himself in the position of Senior 
College Secretary with responsibility for choos- 


ing an associate. His choice was John R. Mott, 
a Cornell senior; the chapter dealing with Mott’s 
acceptance of this call is one of the best in the 
book. The book relates a dozen similarly pivotal 
incidents involving personalities. The chapter on 
the beginnings of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, “Harnessing a Gusher,” is a contribution 
of first importance to missionary literature and 
should be of value in charting the future of the 
united work of the Student Christian Associations 
and the Student Volunteer Movement. 
CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 
WHAT ABOUT MISSIONS? A Syllabus on 
Christian Missions.' 


This little pamphlet is a genuine outgrowth of 
student thought. Any American student who 
wants to get answers to the questions about mis- 
sions that are bothering his fellows will surely 
want to see this booklet. The bibliography is 
short enough to be reasonably usable. The ques- 
tions are stated in plain English. For those who 
have not seen the pamphlet it should be said that 
the questions came out of the recent series of 
informal student sessions with Dr. Mott in vari- 
ous parts of this country and Canada. It is not 
a report of addresses with questions thrown in; 
it is a book of questions with references arranged 
conveniently so anyone can use them quickly. It 
is a real piece of educational material. 

FAY CAMPBELL. 


THE SOCIAL WORK OF THE CHURCHES. 
Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. The Department 
of Research and Education of The Federal 
Council of Churches. 


A compact volume containing information con- 
cerning the social principles and programs of the 
churches, church federations and _ religious 
agencies. The comprehensive bibliography, para- 
graph book reviews, and the guide to the use of 
social agencies are suggestive for local student 
as well as church groups. 

A serious omission however, seems to be 
the inadequate recognition of the work of the 
movements comprising the Student Religious 
Movement; 7. e., the Student YWCA and YM 
C A; the student foundations of the denomina- 
tions, including Catholics and Jews; the Youth 
section of the F. O. R., and other groups. A 
three line reference (under the Industrial De- 
partment of the Home Division) is given to the 
student enterprises of the Y. M. C. A.! However, 
the handbook as a whole is valuable and its 
ephemeral character—the plan is to publish it 
biennially—probably warrants the critic’s indul- 
gence of this first attempt. 





1A publication of the Joint Committee on Missions. 
Secure from the Student Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. or 
from the Student Volunteer Movement. 
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Students of The World 


DRINK AND THE CINEMA 
IN GLASGOW 


Members of the Glasgow social 
study circle of the Student Christian 
Movement undertook an interesting 
bit of social observation last year. 
This dealt with drink and with the 
cinema, those two doors of escape 
from the immediacies of East End 
life. A poor residential district was 
chosen, and four public houses 
marked for observation. These were 
watched on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days of the same week, these being 
considered the days of lowest and of 
highest attendance. The first public 
house watched, the only one in a 
better district, did a quick passing 
trade, the total attendance for the 
week being 941. The second, in a 
dingy but respectable working class 
district, had 784 visits. Children 
were playing all round, within the 
doors of the public house itself, and 
there was a special “Family En- 
trance” used by women and children. 
The third example was in a slum dis- 
trict, within 200 yards of at least 3 
other public houses. More social 
drinking was noticed here than in 
the other two. The figures were 319. 
The fourth bar was on the Dumbar- 
ton Road, a busy thoroughfare, with 
two other public houses within 100 
yards. The figures here for the 
week were 550. Except in the first 
case, the number of women amounted 
only to five per cent of the total. It 
was observed that most of the fre- 
quenters of the public houses were 
elderly men and women, that the 
bars in the main are used for drink- 
ing and not for social purposes, and 
that there seemed to be little actual 
drunkenness. 





The group next visited the three 
cinemas of the same district. Two 
of these showed a good type of pic- 
ture; their weekly attendance to- 
gether was estimated at 13,600. 
These were privately owned concerns. 
The third picture house was owned by 
a combine, showed second rate pictures 
and had a rowdy audience. The 
group realized as never before the 
influence of the cinema on a com- 
munity of 31,000, 15,000 of whom, at 
the lowest estimate, visit the cinema 
weekly, and the survey brought home 
to them the need for real recreation. 
It would be interesting to go further, 
to find out how far, quite apart from 
mora! and social aspects, these bar- 
haunters and cinema frequenters 
really enjoy themselves, how far 
such activities are a social conven- 
tion, how far a narcotic, and to what 
extent other and more healthy forms 
of recreation would be acceptable to 
the people. “At this point,” writes 
the student recorder of the survey, 
“our degree examinations began to 
loom ahead, so we carried on no 
further in the survey... ” 





AMHERST-IN-JAPAN 

On a site furnished by Doshisha 
University, Amherst alumni, with the 
hearty support of President Pease 
and the trustees of the college, pro- 
pose to erect a student building to 
be headquarters for the Amherst 
representative. For nearly ten years 
Amherst undergraduates have been 
sending to Doshisha picked men who 
have been severely handicapped by 
poor accommodations. They asked the 
alumni to give them a fitting place in 
which to live and work. Many other 
colleges have similar projects abroad. 





Ambherst-in-Doshisha 


Still others are searching for a 
project through which to give expres- 
sion to their world-mindedness in 
practical service. 


NATIONAL SUMMER 
CONFERENCES 


In addition to the dates of summer 
conferences of the National Move- 
ments as published in the April 
INTERCOLLEGIAN we give the following 
additional information: 

Canada 

June 19-26—Jasper National Park, 
Alberta. For students from the 
western provinces. 

Sept. 15-22—Elgin House, Muskoka. 
Includes students of the University 
of Ontario and Quebec. 

July 12-August 18—Dr. Sharman’s 
Seminar at Camp Minnesing, Algon- 
quin Park. Open to students, pro- 
fessors and _ secretaries from _ the 
United States. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
Holland 

Sept. 1-8 — Hardenbroek. Freshers 
Conference, for men students. 

Sept. 1-8—Hardenbroek. Freshers 
Conference, for women students. 


CONFERENCES 


As we go to press students rep- 
resenting nations bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean are meeting in an I.S. S. 
conference at Nyon near Geneva. The 


student representatives come from 
Great Britain, Canada, New Zealand, 
France, Germany, Holland, Latin 


America, Austria, Annam, China and 
Japan. The discussions will be in the 
realm of economics, of national 
populations, and of political and 
social international] relations. 

On the same dates the Dutch Move- 


ment is calling a conference on inter- 


nationalism. The general aim of this 
get-together will be to find out how 
far internationalism acts as a stimu- 
lating and creative element in national 
life. The speakers include Professor 
J. R. Slotemaker de Bruine, ex- 
Minister of Social Affairs, and Mr. 
de Roode of the International Labour 
Office. 

Another, international group which 
contains vast possibilities for Chris- 
tian understanding between the na- 
tions of Europe is the annual confer- 
ence of South Eastern European 
leaders which this year meets in 
Poland in May. Those who meet in 
this conference are leaders in the work 
of the various national Movements. 
The discussions will center around the 
following two main questions: “The 
Aims of a National Christian Student 
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Federation conferences, like the one in India last year, are truly meetings of the nations. 


Movement” and “The Relations of the 
Student Movement to the Church.” 
Mile. Suzanne de Dietrich of the 
French Movement is chairman; others 
who have been asked to address the 
conference are: Professor Bialobrzeski 
from Poland, Professor L. A. Zander 
from the Russian Movement, Miss 
Julia Matouskova from the Czech 
Movement. 


AN UNUSUAL HYMNAL 


At international meetings of the 
W. S. C. F., particularly in the Euro- 
pean countries where it is not unusual 
for a conference of 100 persons to rep- 
resent seven nations and as many 
languages, an unusual hymnal has 
been in use. Under the title Cantate 
Domino has been gathered together a 
collection of hymns representing the 
genius of different lands, races and 
creeds. The words of many of the 
hymns are given in three languages— 
French, German and in English. This 
hymnal has been successfully used in 
conferences where it helped create a 
real spiritual bond. 

A new and enlarged edition of the 
hymnal is now in the press. The 
editors have sought to comply with 
many requests for the inclusion of 
additional hymns that are typical of 
countries. Copies of the hymnal may 
be expected in this country in July 
and orders addressed to either of the 
American Student Movement head- 
quarters can be filled for delivery in 
the fall. 


ARE WE PREJUDICED? 


At the University of Oregon a test 
taken among the social science stu- 
dents indicates the extent of prej- 
udice against other races. 

The degree of prejudice against 
persons of other races was shown to 
be as follows: Negro, 45%; Jew, 
30%; Russian, 22; Indian, 19%. 
Only 38% of the students indicated 
indifference toward the nationality 
of instructors; of this group the 
strongest prejudice was against the 











AT A RAJAH’S GATE 


Negro, 19% of the students asserting 
that they would leave school if a 
Negro were given a class. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF JOURNALISTS AND EDUCATORS 


An interest in international affairs 
and a desire to exchange ideas with 
other countries are on the increase 
among different groups in all coun- 
tries. Two examples of this trend 
are the visit of fourteen distinguished 
European journalists to the United 
States this spring, and the trip of 
fifty American educators to Germany 
in June. 

The European group of editors is 
visiting the U. S. as the guests of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace under its educational 
program for establishing “a better 
understanding between the United 
States and foreign countries.” This 
group will include representatives 
from Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

The American group of educators 
will be under the guidance of the Cen- 
tral Institute in Berlin and will sail 
from New York on June 12th. Their 
leader will be Dr. Thomas Alexander, 
head of the International Institute, 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The object of their visit is to 
compare American methods of educa- 
tion with some recent developments 
abroad. The trip will begin in Bre- 
men on June 22nd and will continue 
for six weeks through Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Weimar, Heidelberg, 
Wiesbaden, Bonn, Dusseldorf, Essen 
and Munster. Such interchanges por- 
tend well for the future. 


THE WORLD’S STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 
Founded in Sweden thirty-four 
years ago the Federation includes 
in its membership 300,000 students 
in forty nations. 














The Maharajah of Mysore was host to this group. 


ABOUT STUDY IN GERMANY 


A valuable little handbook of in- 
formation about study and life in 
German universities is published by 
the Deutsche Akademische Auslands- 
stelle. A wealth of information is 
given about German institutes of 
higher learning, professional schools, 
entrance requirements, applications 
for admission and details concern- 
ing courses, costs, etc. 

Primarily issued for Indian stu- 
dents who come to Germany to study, 
the booklet would be equally useful 
for students from other nations and 
quite as applicable is the following 
advice: “It is usual, when a man 
goes out of his country, that he 
wishes he knew more about his own 
land! For purposes of reference it 
will be found very useful to bring 
along things like a detailed Indian 
atlas, pictures illustrating Indian 
life, architecture, art, a few gramo- 
phone records of typical India vocal 
and instrumental music, and so on. 
Almost the second question that an 
Indian is asked after being intro- 
duced is about Gandhi or Tagore!” 
Copies of this booklet may be had 
from the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF INTELLECTUALS 


This title reveals the main em- 
phasis of the April Student World, 
German, Czech, English and Russian 
writers make thoughtful contribu- 
tions to the main topic. 

A leading article in this April 
issue is one by Miss Ruth Rouse, a 
co-worker with Dr. Mott in the build- 
ing of the Federation. Miss Rouse 
has given us a penetrating analysis 
of the personality and life of Dr. 
Mott. 
1A unique student magazine, world-wide in 


its scope. $1.00 the year. Order through The 
Intercollegian. 
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Frank B. Packard, president of the 
Y. M. C. A. at University of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the Pacific North- 
west Field Council and member of the 
National Council of Student Associa- 
tions, made spring visits to five 
Oregon colleges. At each he gave an 
interpretation of the work of the Na- 
tional Council of Student Associations 
and met groups interested in the Sea- 
beck Conference. He was accompanied 
on these trips by the field secretary. 
These visits have helped toward a 
clearer understanding of the relation- 
ships of local Associations to the 
National Student Christian Movement. 

7 - * 


That college experiences have their 
effect on the religion of students was 
the assumption of leaders of the Stu- 
dent-Faculty Retreat held in April at 
Camp St. Croix (Wisconsin). The 
student answers to a questionnaire 
entitled “Religion Goes to College,” 
gave real-life sidelights on student 
religion. The questionnaire (circu- 
lated in advance of the conference) 
dealt with the idea of God, problems 
of practical religious living, reality in 
campus religion, and the relation of 
the student Y. M. C. A. and other 
campus agencies to the sponsoring 
of a vital religious program. In the 
opening session an address “Why 
Religion?” was followed by an open 
forum; separate sessions were held for 
faculty groups and others for cabinet 
members who wanted help on their 
jobs; a stimulating fireside bull ses- 
sion of students and faculty discussed 
“New Areas of Mutual Under- 
standing.” Colleges participating 
were Carleton; Hamline; Macalaster; 
St. Cloud Teachers’; University of 
Minnesota; Moorehead Teachers’; 
River Falls’ Teachers’; Superior 
Teachers’; La Crosse Teachers’; Stout 
Institute; Northland. 


om * ~ 
Vocational counselling is a new 
feature of the work at the Univer- 


sity of Calitornia. Students who are 
perplexed in the matter of choosing a 
vocation are given the opportunity 
to interview prominent business, edu- 
cational and professional men in the 
San Francisco Bay Region. A voca- 
tional library is being created in 
Stiles Hall. 
* * - 

One Sunday afternoon in March the 
Franklin and Marshall Student Cabi- 
net were hosts to the Cabinets of the 
Associations at Dickinson, Gettysburg 
and Ursinus colleges. The special 
reason for their coming together was 
the presence of Professor H. H. 


High Lights 


Tweedy of Yale on the F. & M. cam- 
pus. At the Cabinet conference he 
led them in their consideration of re- 
ligion on college campuses during the 
year 1930. 


. * * 
The Y. M. C. A. in China is the 
title of a booklet published by the 
University of South Carolina and 


used as a basis for group discussions. 
This study is raising all sorts of ques- 
tions regarding new emphases and 
procedures in missions, problems of 
international relations, etc., and will 
inevitably result in a new under- 
standing of the world enterprise of 
the Student Association Movement 
and a desire to cooperate in it. 
= * ” 


Military Training and the Foreign 
Policy of the United States, will come 
in for a pro and con discussion at the 
Pacific Northwest Student Conference 
at Seabeck. A novel method of public 
presentation of the issues will be in 
the form of a round table discussion 
in the presence of the entire confer- 
ence. The military side will be pre- 
sented by Colonel H. R. Richmond, 
commandant of the Reserve Officers’ 


Training Corps at Oregon State 
College. 

. * * 
A real wallop was handed the 


R. O. T. C. (via a letter to the Syra- 
cuse Orange) for its refusal to help 
police the campus roads during the 
step-singing on Women’s Day: 
“Every organization and every in- 
dividual thus far encountered has 


shown a gracious desire to help; but 
the R. O. T. C. feels itself above such 
It would seem that the 


menial labor. 


é 
G. E. E. Lindquist 





occasions when the unit can be of 
service to the university are far too 
few to warrant its refusal of a pos- 
sible opening! It should seek, rather, 
to be of greater service in order in 
some measure to justify its existence 
on the campus.” Attaboy!—that is, 
Attagirl. 
~ ok < 

Compulsory military training will 
be introduced at Princeton University 
next fall. It is reported that the War 
Department has selected Princeton as 
the scene of an experiment to deter- 
mine the effect of military training 
as preparation for responsible citizen- 
ship. It will be interesting to learn 
the canons (cannons!) of citzenship 


as defined by this “arm” of the 
government. 

* * « 
No More Hell-Week at North- 
western (Illinois) which thus joins 


what seems to be a rapidly growing 
movement. 
* * * 


Love, dumbness, and faulty intelli- 


gence—to quote a University of 
Nebraska dean—are reasons why 
freshmen flunk out. 
7 < « 
Determined to enter business. The 


Yale Department of Personnel Study 
discovers that the Class of ‘30 is 
practically unanimous in its intention 
to enter the field of business. 

. « ~ 


Rhodes scholars are being selected 
under a new plan. The forty-eight 
states are divided into eight districts 
of six states each; state committees 
may nominate two men to appear 
before the district committee, which 
will select four out of the lot for 
Oxford. Rhodes scholars will have 
the option of spending their third 
year at Oxford or at any other uni- 
versity in the world outside of their 
native country as they choose. 

cd * *~ 

Elmer E. Lindquist formerly secre- 
tary at Haskell Indian Institute, re- 
turned to his home in Lawrence 
recently from a missionary trip to 
Indian Reservations to find awaiting 
him a big surprise in the form of a 
commission from President Herbert 
Hoover appointing him as a member 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 
The appointment is for life. The 
honor was an entirely unsolicited one. 

The Board of Indian Commission- 
ers is an honorary body required by 
law to be composed of not more than 
“ten men eminent for intelligence 
and philanthropy.” This Board was 
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created during President Grant’s 
term, after the discovery of gross 
frauds in handling Indian affairs, 
its original purpose being to assist 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in correcting abuses and to serve as 
a sort of protective medium between 
the Indian office and outside criti- 
cism, 
se 2 * 


All study will be discouraged in a 
reading room which has been opened 
at the University of Rochester. In- 
deed, we gather that study in this 
particular retreat is actually for- 
bidden! But browsing and reading 
for pleasure will be encouraged in this 
attractively home-like room. At this 
point one might ask, why are there 
not more such oases in our educational 
system? Reading for pleasure should 
not necessarily be the exception. 

* * ~ 

Glenn Frank, at the All-University- 
Religious-Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin early in the year, 
made the following challenging state- 
ment: 


I would rather see the University of 
Wisconsin suffer the rigors of a lean 
budget through an unpopularity re- 
sulting from courageous and accurate 
research in the living issues of the 
political, social, and economic life of 
Wisconsin than to see it grow fat in a 
popularity achieved by a_ sedulous 
aloofness from such issues. . . .When- 
ever this university, yielding to the cry 
of its scattered critics, makes no 
effort to stimulate in its sons and 
daughters a sensitiveness to the spir- 
itual issues of existence, it will become 
a danger instead of a defence to the 
state. 


* om * 

The International Students’ House 
at Philadelphia, as part of its regular 
program, gives a series of five suppers 
in the fall and again in the spring. 
The spring series this year outgrew 
the capacity of the House and so was 
held in the Christian Association 
Building. The varied foods and en- 
tertainments, both provided by inter- 
national groups, and the wisely chosen 
speakers, combined to give these 
occasions an _ enviable world-wide 
potentiality for friendship and under- 
standing. 

7. * * 

The N. S. F. A. is at work on a plan 
to bring to this country this summer 
a group of ten to twenty European 
students from several different coun- 
tries. The itinerary includes visits 
to New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Niagara, and 
Boston. 

7 + * 


Among the many conferences of the 
last month was the Presidents’ Train- 
ing Conference in Sharon, Mass. for 
an unhurried discussion of next year’s 
problems and work. The week-end 
opened with a dinner with fifty in- 








NEW OFFICERS 


Newly elected president, vice-president and secre- 
tary, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


terested and influential alumni from 
New England colleges meeting the 
new presidents of the college Chris- 
tian Associations and hearing what is 
going on in the colleges. 








THREE MONTHS’ RATIONS 


Summer reading for those who want 
to use the next three months to catch 
up on good intentions. 

I 
Love, the Law of Life, by that saintly 
savant of Japan, Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Theism and the Modern Mood, by 
Walter M. Horton. Scholarship and 


religious experience of a higher 
order. 

The Noble Experiment, by Irving 
Fisher. Don’t say another word 


about prohibition until you’ve read 
this. 
II 

Ventures in Belief—off the Press June 
10th. Edited by Henry P. Van 
Dusen. Get it at any book store. 

Sex Life of Youth, by Bone-Elliott; 
or, So Youth May Know, by Roy 
Dickerson, on sex. 

Letters of Maxwell Chaplin, edited by 
George Stewart. A glorious story 
of a Princeton student, told by his 
letters. ‘ 

Ill 4 

Toward an Understanding of Jesus, 
by Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. Noth- 
ing quite like it for one who would 
do just what the title offers. 

Jesus or Christianity—the result of 
years of thinking by Kirby Page. 
It is more than a 

Am I Getting an Education? Edited 
by Sherwood Eddy. A good one to 
read just before you “come back” 
in September. 








Other conferences in New England 
last month were: A Life Work Re- 
cruiting Conference in Maine, an 
Institute on Religion in New Hamp- 
shire, and a Student Workers’ Confer- 
ence at Jaffrey (N. H.) 


* * * 


A successful International Week at 
Colgate brought forth this comment 
from a student: “For sheer mental 
growth the past week has been the 
most outstanding on the college 
campus in four years.” The speakers 
during this International Week rep- 
resented widely differing interests: 


Paul 
National 


representing the 
for Prevention of 


Harris, Jr. 
Council 


ar. 

A. Clayton Powell, pastor of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in New 
York City, which is reputed to be in 
membership the largest colored church 
in the world. 

Kenneth J. Beaton, representing the 
Student Volunteer Movement in 
Canada. 

Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, professor of 
International Law at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Paul Chih Meng, General Secre-. 
tary of the Chinese Student Christian 
Association in America. 

During the week these men spoke in 
chapel and before classes in Sociology, 
History, Political Science, English, 
Philosophy, Ethics, Philosophy of 
Religion, and Freshman Survey 
courses. At times as many as four 
professors combined classes. The 
speakers also addressed clubs, 


churches and fraternity houses. 


* * * 


Barriers between religions and 
races are increasingly becoming a 
cause of concern to Christian leaders. 
An attempt to dig to the roots of the 
problem was made in a Seminar on 
Prejudice held at New York Univer- 
sity, with students from other schools 
invited. The Federal Council of 
Churches cooperated through its Com- 
mittee on Jews and Christians. 

In a three-hour session some 200 
people, mostly students, tried with 
the help of Harry Elmer Barnes to 
trace the development of prejudice up 
through history from the sociological 
angle. Then Professor Erwin Edman 
of Columbia helped show the relation- 
ship of education to the adverse at- 
titudes we hold toward other peoples. 
William Biddle, who for some years 
has been making a special study of 
prejudice and propaganda, led a group 
of 50 into the problem from the 
psychological angle. The _ interest 
may be gauged from the fact that 
they stayed together for five hours. 
Rabbi Bernard Heller of Scranton and 
Rabbi Spitz of Hoboken contributed 
to the session. 

The results of this sort of an event 
are hard to gauge but there was cer- 
tainly some real thinking done by a 
good many people. 
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Ralph Wall Hollinger 


O* March 29th, at the age of forty- 
three, Ralph Hollinger completed 
a lifetime of service to youth. Stu- 
dents of several countries owe much 
to his fine Christian leadership. 

His graduation from Western Re- 
serve University in 1909 was accom- 
panied with Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Magna cum laude and other honors 
in scholarship and athletics. After 
three years’ service as General Sec- 
retary of the university Christian As- 
sociation he served as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Central 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Then in 1914, with his wife whose life 
purposes were so completely in har- 
mony with his own, he went to St. 
Petersburg, Russia, to begin a seven 
years’ service with the Mayak—nom 
de plume of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. This “lighthouse” 
was pioneered by the late James 
Stokes in the days of the old regime 
when direct relations with an Interna- 
tional Society were not possible. In 
the seven years devoted to the Russian 
mission the organization came into 
large usefulness and grew to a mem- 
bership of 3,000. Today these are 
spiritual seed scattered over the Slav 
domain. The last four years of this 
term spanned the earlier revolution- 
ary phases through which Hollinger 
served conspicuously in emergency 
situations across the stretches of 
European Russia and Siberia. 

The years 1921 to 1928 were given 
to the Associations in Europe in 
their program of _ reconstruction 
among the peoples affected by the 
war, particularly in the corridor 
countries across Central Europe from 
the Baltic to the Black Seas. His 
distinctive contribution here was made 
in the training of nationals who were 
offering themselves to the secretary- 
ship in their respective countries. He 
was influential in building up from 
scratch to one hundred and ninety- 
five, a qualified Estonian, Latvian, 
Polish, Czech, Bulgarian, Roumanian, 
Italian, Portuguese, Greek and Tur- 
kish staff. With this task in large 
measure accomplished, he transferred 
in 1928 to the staff of the Student 
Division of the National Council of 
the United States with assignment to 
the Central Region. 

His estate is in the terms of thou- 
sands of students and other youth in- 
fluenced across the world. If they too 
are faithful they will communicate 
endlessly to other thousands the im- 
pact of a life characterized by undevi- 
ating devotion to the calling he had 
chosen, by a studious, progressive 
and well-informed mind, and by great 
Christian virtues practiced in the 
work of the day. 





Ralph Wall Hollinger 


Y. W. C. A. Assembles 
at Detroit 


We: the Fifth National Student 
Assembly of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, realizing our 
responsibility to the communities of 
which we are inevitably a part, go 
on record as wishing to incorporate 
in our Student Association programs 
these objectives: (1) stimulation of 
concern for the present economic 
situation and the new developments 
in it; (2) building up of con- 
structive attitudes on our campuses 
through organized study, visits to 
factories, student-industrial commis- 
sions and participation in student-in- 
industry projects, influencing public 
opinion in our communities through 
newspapers, other contacts and co- 
operation with other organizations; 
(3) definite action, especially legis- 
lative; participation in the making 
of surveys and continuous coopera- 
tion with existing organizations. 

To know how this resolution was 
born and grew to maturity and was 
accepted unanimously by the Assem- 
bly is to understand not only the 
Assembly but something of the Stu- 
dent Movement itself. The realism 
of this resolution is typical of the 
program and thought of the Assem- 
bly which itself grew out of the ex- 
periences of student groups through- 
out the country during the past few 
years. 

At Sacramento in 1928 the Stu- 
dent Assembly accepted a new state- 
ment of purpose, to “unite in a 
desire to realize full and creative life 
through a growing knowledge of 
God.” The Detroit assembly, after 


two years of experimentation, has 
said in effect that we have come to 
believe that we will find this full and 
creative life only as we accept our 
full responsibility as citizens of our 
communities, realizing that our lives 


(To Page 285, first column) 


Notes About Persons 


Francis Miller (Washington and 
Lee) one-time Associate Secretary of 
the men’s student Movement here, and 
now Chairman of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, is in Wash- 
ington writing a book (soon to be 
published by Morrow & Company) 
dealing with the influence of Ameri- 
can commercial and cultural life upon 
Europe since the war. Before the 
June INTERCOLLEGIAN appears he will 
be off to attend a Bantu-white student 
Christian conference in South Africa, 
the first in history. 


* * * 


He laid his pen aside just long 
enough to run up to New York to be 
with us at the second annual Student 
Division Dinner, and to demonstrate 
that his vision of a world-wide 
(oecumenical, to quote him exactly) 
Christian Student Movement has be- 
come only the more vivid as a 
result of his years in Geneva. 

7. + * 

An interesting and welcome visitor 
to colleges in the near and far west 
has been Manilal C. Parekh of India. 
A Hindu and a loyal follower of 
Christ, he is an example of the kind 
of native leadership raised up through 
the missionary enterprise. I under- 
stand that Mr. Parekh is to visit col- 
leges in the Eastern states in the fall. 
Rabindranath Tagore will be with us 
in the fall also, I learn. 

* + 7 


We have been having the happy 
privilege of welcoming Visser ‘t 
Hooft, one of the Secretaries of the 
World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation. Some of my friends will have 
the chance to meet this talented per- 
sonable Hollander in one of the sum- 
mer conferences. Seek him out and 
meet the Federation face to face. 

. * * 


I have been delighted to learn that 
the Federation has called into its 
service Mr. P. C. Hsu for work 
among Chinese students resident in 
Europe. This is worthy of the Fed- 
eration’s truly international charac- 
ter and its established policy of re- 
sponding to student needs wherever 
they are. 


* * * 


Hail and farewell! Bernard Mer- 
cer, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan, has 
been named State Student Secretary 
in Ohio to succeed Ralph Garner who 
takes an important post in the Gen- 
eral Association Movement in Ohio. 

* 7 . 

The difficult task of securing 4 
worthy successor to carry forward the 
work in the Central field is engaging 
the attention of both field and national 
committees. A. R. E. 








June, 
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The Detroit Assembly 
(from page 284) 


are inextricably bound to the lives 
of the other members of those com- 
munities. The Assembly said further 
that the function of the student 
Association is so to interpret campus 
activities and academic life that stu- 
dents are helped to see this relation- 
ship to the community and to realize 
its significance. 


Having accepted such a philosophy 
and such a course of action, what 
part does religion play in our Associ- 
ation life? As it was expressed at 
Assembly, is the phrase “through a 
growing knowledge of God,” only a 
pious afterthought? Dr. Purdy of 
Hartford Theological Seminary was 
a stimulating aid in facing this ques- 
tion. The acceptance of such a 
philosophy, according to Dr. Purdy, 
must mean that we find some com- 
mon meaning to life, some common 
basis on which we can all stand to- 
gether. To find this common mean- 
ing, this purpose for life is to find 
God. To worship is to “carry life 
in and seek to get all of its 
meaning.” In this sense, religion 
was felt to offer a motivating force 
in the lives of people who had ac- 
cepted their responsibilities in the 
social order. 


The student assembly was one of 
three assemblies which combined to 
make a great convention. The theme 
of convention discussion and thought 
was represented by the talks of Pro- 
fessor Paul Douglas of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Professor Douglas 
pictured to the convention trends in 
our present social and economic 
order and helped us to find the place 
of the Young Women Christian As- 
sociation in this changing world. It 
is typical of convention action that 
the approximately 3,000 women rep- 


resenting Associations throughout 
the United States accepted en- 
thusiastically the resolution, pre- 


sented jointly by the student and 
industrial assemblies, that the entire 
Association: 


(1) Study the situation 
textile industry. 


in the 


(2) Study and act on legislation 
(such as the prohibition of 
night work for women, child 
labor laws, and reduction of 
hours) which seriously af- 
fects the condition of work- 
ers in the textile industry. 


(3) Reaffirm their belief in the 
right of a worker to organize. 


CONSTANCE NUCKLES. 
Univ. of Kansas ’28. 





The Periscope 





(With all due apologies humbly offered) 


Mid-June on a college campus. 
Commencement Week is in the air. 
Two figures strangely familiar yet 
(for our purpose here) entirely un- 
seen, are mingling with the crowds, 
observing—commenting. Believe it or 
not, they are none other than AMOS 
’"N ANDY, “in person.” 


ScENE I 


Amid the blare of music from an 
improvised band a loose column of 
multi-colored and grotesquely garbed 
men (some of them no longer young 
in years; yet all acting very young), 
emerges from behind the huge tent on 
the Front Campus and parades up the 
Drive toward the Athletic Field. 


Amos—Wat all dis, Andy? Is dem 
da Ruffessors? 


Andy—Shut up, Amos! Don’t res- 
play yo ignorance. Dose is Aluminuns 
...da old boys what onct study heah. 
Now dey’s come back fo celebration. 


Amos—Uh! Uh!  Dey’s shuah 
dressed up lak dey was goin some- 
weah. . . . Too bad mah doggie ain’t 
heah. He’d suttinly enjoin all dis 
heah racket. 


Andy—Looka dere, Amos! See dem 
fellahs what can’t seem to stan up an 
walk straight! 


Amos—Looks lak dey ain’t had no 
sleep las night. 


Andy—Wus ’n dat, Amos, wus ’n 
dat; they’s had too much drinkin lately, 
das what ... An some ob em actin 
lak dey ain’t nevah had none at all 
befoh. .. H’m. . . Dey’s celebratin, das 
Ogee «3 


ScENE II 


The Day of Review of the R. O. T. 
C. Ubiquitous band music—columns 
of brightly uniformed youths form in 
columns—then lines—pass in review 
—and salute. 


Andy—(Ecstatic)—Boy! Das da 
life! Look at em, Amos ! Jus lak dey 
was in a cake walk! ... See dem 
guns! An heah dat music! Mah feet 
jus can’t stan still. ... 


Amos—My! My! Dey shuah do look 
fine !.... Wheah dey all goin Andy ? 
... To war, someweah ? 


Andy—Noah! Noah! . . Dey’s jus 
peeradin . (Somewhat aside) 
—War das diff’nt... 


Scene III 


A fraternity house dance. Late— 
or rather very early in the morning 
.... Blear-eyed jazzers blare on... 
Jaded couples seek to keep a sem- 
balance of rhythm... Porch swings all 
occupied. . . . Dawn breaks ... . The 
sun comes up ... The music stops 
‘ . Amos ’n Andy walk slowly 
across the campus, in silence. 


Amos—Andy, wot yo thinkin bout? 


Andy—Same’s yo, Amos ... . only 
her name is Madame Queen. 
Scene IV 
Commencement Day. A hot, 


crowded auditorium. The procession 
of Faculty, capped and gowned in 
royal splendor, followed by the 
Graduating Class. 


Amos—Andy, dis mus be a meetin 
ob da lodge .. . Is dey goin tak in all 
dem brothahs? 


Andy—Keep quiet, Amos! . . De 
boss gona mak a speech... . 


(The ancient and honorable cere- 
mony of the Presentation of Di- 


plomas) 

Amos—Was dem, Andy? Dem rolls 
all tied up wid ribbon? 

Andy—lI ’s regusted! . . Dems dis- 
chaage papahs, das wat ... Dem 


boys is gettin hon’bly dischaaged right 
now . . Den dey through workin 

. All dey’s got t’do fum now on 
is to carry dem papahs around in deh 
pocket an if anybody asks dem why 
deh aint doin nothin fo a livin, dey 
jus pull out dem papahs an show em 
dem .. . das all. 

CURTAIN 
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Once in ten years— 


THE PASSION PLAY 


Visit Oberammergau this summer for one of 
the most inspiring experiences of a lifetime. 


Special Round Trip Student Tour 


New Yor«k MUNICH 
LONDON OBERAMMERGAU $370 
BRUSSELS SWITZERLAND 
COLOGNE Paris Complete 
THE RHINE New YorK 


Other Student Tours: 


New YorK LONDON 
LENINGRAD New YorK $360 
Moscow Up 


The American University in Europe 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


In Conjunction With 
The International Express Company 


Paris Vienna Prague Helsingfors 
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Read— 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations is for thinking, alert readers who are 
interested in the progress and activities of the women of 
the world. 


The Summer Issues of the Womans Press with their 
emphasis upon camps and sports are of interest 
to all out-of-doors people. 





THE WOMANS PRESS, 
600 Lexington Ave., 


for your New York, N. Y. 
convenience I enclose $2.00 for which please enter my subscrip- 
tion to the Womans Press for one year. 
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The Wayfarer 


“Rations” for three months’ reading 
—beneath a tree, on a _ boat, or 
wherever you are—will be found on 
page 283. 

” os * 

This imaginary dialogue was sent to 
the Christian Science Monitor by Vin- 
ton Holbrook of Los Angeles: 

President of Columbia University: 
Now, son, don’t you know that smok- 
ing in college buildings is prohibited? 


Freshman: Well, yes; but I don’t 
believe in prohibition. 
President: Prohibition! Why, 


neither do I. But what has that to 
do with it? 

Freshman: You said this act was 
prohibited, didn’t you? Besides, Dr. 
Butler, I feel that there is nothing 
inherently unethical or improper in 
what I did; in fact, I feel perfectly 
justified in doing what I did. 

President: What do you mean! 

Freshman: Why Doctor I was 
merely practicing the “Higher Law- 
lessness” of which you are the fore- 
most advocate. 

* * * 


I note that under a new plan a 
freshman at Michigan cannot be 
pledged until the second semester 
and his initiation must wait upon a 
clear record for his entire freshman 
year. During the first year no fresh- 
man candidate is to be permitted to live 
in any fraternity house, nor can he 
be initiated until the beginning of 
the sophomore year. This new rule 
is to go in force in October, 1931. 
THE WAYFARER suspects he is one of 
a very large company in his interest 
in the outcome of this proposed solu- 
tion of the “fraternity problem,” 
much of which is due directly to our 
present practice of “touch tackle” 
rushing and pledging. 


* * * 


Perhaps as compensation for lost 
laurels on the gridiron Princeton has 
gone in for debating “in a big way.” 
Recently the Princeton team went to 
Omaha by airplane to refute the prop- 
osition “There is no hope for the 
younger generation.” Omaha guaran- 
teed an audience of 1,500. 

* * “ 

Philly fans who already are order- 
ing seats for the World Series games 
in Philadelphia have nothing on a so- 
called Psychic Wonder who in Syra- 
cuse is predicting a score next fall of 
Syracuse 19, Colgate 12. 

* * * 


Professor Baker Brownell (Sociol- 
ogy and Literature at Northwestern) 
wants to take the backache out of 


education by having homelike sur- 
roundings, a few Morris chairs, up- 
holstered window seats, and plenty of 
cushions for classrooms. Why not 
utilize fraternity ffiresides? Per- 
haps this is the answer to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin professor who 
has become disgusted by the lethargy 
of one of his classes and threatens to 
organize a movement to make classes 
interesting. I suggest they col- 
laborate. 
x * ak 

Dr. Dorothy Stimpson, Acting 
President of Goucher College, in an 
address at the Syracuse University 
convocation recently said that one of 
the functions of the liberal arts col- 
lege was to provide the student with 
appreciation, and that its greatest 
need was scientific methods. But I 
fear appreciation does not come that 
way. 

* + * 

To augment the number of student 
ambassadors of friendship between 
the United States and Latin America 
(there already are over a thousand 
Latin Americans studying in the 
United States) the Guggenheim 
Foundation has appropriated one 
million dollars to establish exchange 
fellowships. THE WAYFARER sincerely 
hopes many of our best students will 
apply thus making this truly a re- 
ciprocal exchange. 

* om 7 

Of all recent prize contests none 
has so caught my attention as that of 
$3,000 offered by the National Arts 
Club for the best literary work on 
“The Soul of America.” Surely this 
award can be claimed only by one 
close to the youthful heart of America. 
Many students should enter. The 
closing date is April 1, 1931. Further 
details on request. 

*” 7 » 


Mooney and Billings are still in jail. 


“WAIT 
STILL 
NEXT 

YEARS 


4 











An authentic psychic picture of “The Wayfarer” 
taken thirty seconds after his signature had 


been inscribed on this page. 


A Chair of Evil seems to be the 
latest innovation at Rollins College. 
Cora Harris, novelist, is Professor. 

* od * 

Approximately 800 college papers 
enlist upwards of 13,000 students as 
reporters, editors and business man- 
agers. Practically all receive neither 
academic credit nor financial re- 
muneration, and the pictures in the 
Annuals are few! But what cub re- 
porter would not say that the game is 
worth the price? Here is an educa- 
tional project which demands far 
more recognition and encouragement. 

* ” 7 


As the mad rush of finals and com- 
mencement comes to a close what 
student does not join Tom L. Johnson, 
one time Mayor of Cleveland, in this 
vacation wish: “To take a train to 
the end of the line, ride a horse to 
the end of the road, plod afoot to the 
end of the trail, crawl a mile through 
the underbrush and then lie down for 
an eon or two.” 

na ca - 

Or perhaps a kindred longing will 
find more compatible expression in 
Jean MacKenzie’s poem beginning: 

I never see a map but I’m away 

Down all the rivers painted blue, 

Up all the mountains painted gray. 


This recalls Anatole France: “What 
is traveling? Changing your place? 
By no means! Traveling is changing 
your illusions and prejudices.” 

* > * 


And at the end of the WAYFARER’S 
way for this year I offer you this, by 
Samuel Hoffenstein, to be pondered 
over, whether in wooded summer 
peace or at the crowded corners of 
God’s world: 

Little by little we subtract 

Faith and Fallacy from Fact— 

The Illusory from the True— 

And starve upon the Residue. 

What is the sense in tears or 


laughter? 

The root of things is what we're 
after: 

But fallen trees will spill their 
fruit 

And worms and darkness keep the 
root. 


Fallen days will spill their sun— 

But paper heavens must be won 

And so, while we geometrize 

A bird out-twits us, twice as wise. 

Mere matter is not all of marrow; 

The harvest leaps not from the 

harrow 

And a push-button will not light 

Joy by day or stars by night. 
—THE WAYFARER. 








Oberlin invites you— 


To Stupy its new and distinctive curriculum leading 
to the M.A., B.D. and S.T.M. degree. 


TO INVESTIGATE its plan of competitive entrance 
scholarships. 


To CONSIDER its rich cultural surroundings, its oppor- 
tunities for laboratory experience in city, town 
and country. 


To JOIN its friendly faculty and student body in a 
cooperative search for truth and skill. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 











Auburn Theological Seminary 


(FounpDep 1818) 


School of Religious Education 


(FounDED 1921) 


Two Schools, Closely Related 
The Theological Seminary 





for college graduates looking for- 
ward to a life work in the Christian 


i 
The Chicago er 
Theological Seminary The School of Religious Education 


for men and women with two years 
Founded in 1855) wit 
heen cuniee hy of college work, or its equivalent, 
A graduate school for the training of preparing for leadership in the vari- 
ministers and other leaders in all branches ous forms of religious education. 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical experience For Catalogue and Full Information 
) under expert supervision in typical fields ple 
of the Chicago area. 


Full catalog furnished on request 


DR. ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean, 
5757 University Avenue Chicago Auburn New York 
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Harry LATHROP REED 
President 
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